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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by MaxjJF’. Baer 


WE'RE GETTING OLDER 


Number of oldsters: Committee on Aging and Geriatrics of Fed- 
eral Security Agency has issued interesting Fact Book on Aging 
(available for $.30 from Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.). Since 1900, population of USA has doubled, but number of 
persons 45-64 years has tripled, while number 65 and older has 
quadrupled. There are now over 13 million persons 65 and older 
and number is growing at rate of about 400,000 a year. One in 
every twelve is now in this top age bracket. Highest ratio is in 
New England and West North Central States, lowest in South and 
Southwest. 

Men and women: Although more boy babies are born than girl 
babies, score is more than evened by age 65 and over, when there 
are only 90 men for 100 women. By the time they reach 70, more 
than half of all women are widows, but almost three in four men 
are still married. 

Where they live: In 1950 almost seven in ten persons 65 and 
over maintained own households, usually living with spouse or other 
relative. Less than one-fourth were not living in family setting. 
This group included 14 per cent with own households but no rela- 
tive present, 4 per cent living as roomers or boarders with non- 
relatives, and 6 per cent in hotels, large rooming houses, and 
institutions. 

Income: In 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that 
aged retired couples in cities need from $1,600 to $1,900 to get 
along. But in same year half the persons 65 and over living alone 
or with non-relatives had cash incomes below $650. More than three- 
fourths were drawing less than $1,000. In December, 1951, 40 per 
cent of men 65 and over were employed, 30 per cent drew old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, 20 per cent were on old-age 
assistance, remaining 10 per cent were drawing benefits from 
special programs for railroad and government workers and veterans, 
private pension plans, and private insurance. Twenty-two per cent 
of women got income from employment, 20 per cent from old age and 
survivors insurance, 18 per cent through old age assistance, and 
7 per cent from special government and private pension funds. 

Employment: Proportion of men 65 and over in labor force sank 

















from 68 per cent in 1890 to 41 per cent in 1952, but proportion 
between 45 and 64 has remained about same. Labor force participa- 
tion rates for women of all ages have gone up. In March, 1952, 
more than half of all employed persons 65 and over were wage and 
salary workers. Self-employed group constituted 40 per cent of 
total as against 16 per cent in labor force as a whole. Propor- 
tion of self-employed goes over 50 per cent among workers 75 and 
over. 
Education: About one in every five persons 65 and over has 
had less than five years of schooling. About half failed to com 
plete eight years of grade school. Only about one-fourth have had 
any high school education. Fewer than one in ten have had any 
college training. 

Illnesses: On any given day, one in every seven persons 65 
and over is disabled, compared with one in twenty-five in general 
population. Number of men with disabling orthopedic conditions 
rises from 6 per thousand between 45-64 to 14 per thousand be- 
tween 65-74, and 21 per thousand among men 75 and over. Rate for 
these ages for total blindness goes up from 2 to 13 per thousand, 
and for total deafness from 1 to 9 per thousand. About 33 in 
every thousand men 75 and over are blind in one eye, 81 per 
thousand have non-—disabling orthopedic condition, while 175 per 
thousand are partially deaf. Heart disease causes almost half of 
all deaths for those 65 and over. Other important killers are 
cancer, cerebral hemorrhages, and hardening of arteries. In 1950 
only one out of four elderly persons had hospitalization insur- 
ance, compared with one out of two for general population. 


SURVEY OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


New study: National Scientific Register has disclosed pre-— 
liminary results of survey of 12,241 male college graduates of 
1951. This is subsample of larger study of every fifth graduate 
who received bachelor's degree and every third graduate with 
master's degree in June, 1951, graduating classes. 

College specialization: Proportion in each area of college 
specialization is as follows: Business administration, 17.3 per 
cent; science, 16.3; engineering, 14.2; education, 13.7; humani- 
ties, 13.6; social science, 13.6; medical science. 5.9; law, 4.4; 
all other subjects, 1.0. 

Present occupational status: About 63 per cent are employed, 
17 per cent are full-time students in graduate or professional 
schools, 18 per cent are on active military duty, 1 per cent are 
unemployed. Of those employed, 28 per cent are in manufacturing 
industries, 30 per cent in non-manufacturing industries, 26 per 
cent in educational services, 1l per cent in government, and 6 
per cent in other types of employment. Manufacturing industries 
that employed most of them, in order of numerical importance, 
were: Transportation equipment, electrical machinery, chemicals 
and allied products, machinery except electrical. 











POLICY AND PRACTICE 
in Employing the Aging 





HE PAST Two years have seen steadily 
| pada efforts to bring about changes in 
the attitudes, and even in the policy and 
practice, with regard to hiring and reten- 
tion of older persons in employment. These 
efforts have started a current of public 
opinion which may eventually cause a re- 
versal of past trends. This does not mean 
that the problem has been solved, nor even 
that there has been much fundamental 
work toward its solution. People are, how- 
ever, thinking and talking and, in some 
cases, tentatively acting along much more 
constructive channels than formerly. 

A series of conferences on problems of 
the aging has undoubtedly had much to do 
with the progress that has been made. Be- 
ginning with the National Conference on 
Aging, sponsored by the Federal Security 
Agency in Washington in 1950,' there have 
been a number of conferences which have 
had a heavy impact upon labor, manage- 
ment, and public and private agency atti- 
tudes and practices. Several conferences 
have been sponsored by committees author- 
ized by governors of states, and there have 
also been a number of university-sponsgred 
institutes. Outstanding contributions have 
come, also, from conferences such as the 
National Conference on Retirement spon- 
sored by the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly and the McGregor Fund in January 
of this year. 

In two years’ time, spokesmen for man- 
agement at these conferences have shifted 
from a rather adamant stand in defense of 


*Man and His Years (Raleigh, N. C.: Health 
Publications Institute, Inc., 1951). 

Cuarces E. Oper is Chief, Division of Counsel- 
ing, Selective Placement and Testing, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C., where Ottve E. 
YounG is an Employment Counseling Specialist 


arbitrary hiring ages and compulsory re- 
tirement to a position of uncertainty as to 
the validity of any criteria for hiring and 
retiring short of reliable judgments of the 
individual older worker's ability to per- 
form the job satisfactorily. A few large 
corporations have begun to reflect this 
change in attitude through less rigid adher- 
ence to compulsory retirement ages. 
Furthermore, middle management and per- 
sonnel technicians are now more willing to 
state their belief in a policy of selective hir- 
ing and selective retirement with elimina- 
tion of age as a criterion. To those who 
seek speedy action as a solution to the prob- 
lems of the older worker, these may seem 
small gains, but they are nevertheless signifi- 
cant and indicative of progress to come. 


Federal Government Action 


Activities other than conferences and in- 
stitutes have also spurred advancement in 
the field of employment policy and practice. 
As a result of studies of the problems of 
older workers in five areas in 1950, the pub- 
lic employment service is now making a 
nation-wide effort to introduce basic changes 
in its policy and practice to give the older 
worker greater opportunity for job referral 
and a better understanding of how to 
achieve suitable vocational adjustment.* 
Many state employment services have de- 
veloped local programs which go beyond 
the general suggestions of national policies 
and procedures for service to older workers. 
All states are currently conducting a follow- 
up to ascertain the extent and effectiveness 
of local implementation of policies. The 
Bureau of Employment Security has pre- 


*Charles FE. Odell, “Employment of Older 


Workers,” Occupations (October, 1951), 15. 
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pared a brochure describing the results of 
the employment service studies and sum- 
marizing related facts concerning older peo- 
ple as employees and as job seekers.® 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
released a policy statement on the older 
worker which clearly defines the importance 
of the issue, and expresses succinctly what 
management, labor, and government, work- 
ing together, should do to meet it. Re- 
cently, an Office of Defense Mobilization 
Task Force on the Handicapped has re- 
ported that much can be done to restore, 
retrain, and re-employ those with so-called 
severe disabilities.* The Task Force 
pointed out that there are about two 
million people in this category in the popu- 
lation, about half of whom are 45 years of 
age and over. Here is an area which re- 
quires much intensive work, but in which 
progress has occurred, at least in recogniz- 
ing the possibility of combating the two- 
edged discrimination against persons who 
are not only aging, but who also suffer from 
disabilities associated, to some extent, with 
aging. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Women’s Bureau continue their efforts to 
furnish information which will serve to edu- 
cate and guide policy and practice in em- 
ployment of older workers. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has recently revised its 
fact book on older workers,® and the 


* Workers Are Young Longer (U. S. Department 
of Labor Bureau of Employment Security [Wash- 
ington, D. C.]). 

“Report to the Chairman, Manpower Policy 
Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: January, 1952). 


*Employment and Economic Status of Older 


Men and Women (U. S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin No. 1092 [Washington, D. C., April, 1952]). 


Women's Bureau has published and dis- 
tributed a leaflet containing suggestions to 
employers on hiring older women.® 


State and Local Action 


Among organizations which have made 
the most outstanding contributions to think- 
ing about older people is the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging. Under the leadership 
of Senator Thomas Desmond, and with 
Albert Abrams as staff director, this com- 
mittee has done more than any other single 
group in the nation to focus attention on 
and to point up possible answers to the 
problems of older people. The commit- 
tee’s most recent report summarizes cur- 
rently the most significant developments in 
this field both at home and abroad.? The 
committee has stimulated other states to es- 
tablish legislative and administrative bodies 
to deal with problems of the aging. Such 
pivotal states as Illinois, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
California have taken such action. The 
committee has also stimulated action in the 
Congress where two bills and a resolution 
have been introduced, all designed to fer- 
ret out arbitrary and harmful policies and 
practices with relation to discrimination in 
employment because of age.*® 

Several private counseling agencies have 
undertaken demonstration projects to im- 
prove their services to older workers. No- 
table among these agencies are the Voca- 
tional Service Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio; 
the Federation Employment Service of New 

* Hiring Older Women, U. S. Department of 
Labor (Leaflet 12 [Washington, D. C., 1951]). 

* Age Is No Barrier (Newburgh, New York: New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging, 1952). 

*Olive E. Young, “Legislation and the Older 


Worker,” Employment Security Review (May, 
1952), 16. 





Recent Developments 
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York; and ‘the Jewish Vocational Services in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and in Detroit, 
Michigan. Studies by these agencies uni- 
formly indicate that intensive counseling 
and placement services do materially im- 
prove the chances of older persons to get 
employment. They further indicate that 
when older workers have proper counseling 
and placement, they turn out to be as pro- 
ductive, reliable, and stable on the job as 
other workers, in the opinion of their em- 
ployers.® 

Literature on the problems of the aging 
is already voluminous, and steadily expand- 
ing. Recently, however, publications have 
tended to furnish concrete bases for action 
programs rather than the earlier more gen- 
eralized discussion. A splendid contribu- 
tion on this order was the January, 1952, 
issue of The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science.” Ef- 
forts such as this to report upon going proj- 
ects in which older people participate can- 
not but increase enlightenment about them. 


New Area of Guidance 
and Personnel Service 


The slowly growing concern for the wel- 
fare of the older worker on the part of 
management, labor, and the public is open- 
ing a new area of service for guidance and 
personnel workers: pre-retirement and post- 
retirement counseling. A number of com- 
panies in industry have awakened to the 
necessity for positive programs to help older 
workers prepare for retirement. Some have 
even launched programs of continuous fol- 
low-up to assist retired employees to adjust 
well in their new roles in the community. 

The International Gerontological Con- 
ference in St. Louis in 1951 devoted an en- 
tire day to a discussion of pre-retirement 
and post-retirement problems by selected 
representatives of 40 important corporations 
of the United States. During this discus- 


*New Evidence: Older Workers as Productive, 
4hsent Less, and as Adaptable as Younger Workers 
New York; Federation Employment Service March, 
1952). 

"Social Contributions by the 
nals of the American Academy of 
Social Science. 


Aging.” The An 
Political and 
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sion, the industry spokesmen claimed so 
much for pre-retirement counseling that Dr 
Burgess, University of Chicago sociologist, 
was moved to make some very provocative 
comments. He remarked, whimsically, that 
he had once regarded advertising as the 
great molder of public opinion, but that 
now, he sensed from the discussion, coun 
selors were about to move in and take over 
this important function in our society. 

Dr. Burgess then raised an issue of serious 
import to guidance and personnel work- 
ers: What role, if any, should counselors, as 
we understand their functions, play in this 
business of preparation for retirement? He 
pointed out that in so-called “counseling” 
many things might be done which would be 
questionable from both an ethical and a 
functional standpoint. For example, the 
“counselor” might make it his sole objective 
to influence the worker to retire, if it were in 
line with company policy to do so. Or, the 
“counselor” might simply furnish informa- 
tion on pension rights, social security, hos- 
pitalization, or otherrbenefits, with the im- 
plication that these sources of income would 
amply meet the worker's needs when he re- 
tired, if that were in accordance with the 
company’s policies. The worker would, ob- 
viously, find such information useful, but, as 
Dr. Burgess stated, it is questionable that 
the giving of such information is counsel- 
ing in the sense that guidance and personnel 
workers use the term. 


NVGA Questionnaire 


In December, 1951, the Professional 
Training and Certification Division of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
made an attempt to secure information con- 
cerning the qualifications required of coun- 
selors in companies thought to provide pre- 
retirement counseling to their employees. 
The chairman of the division sent a ques- 
tionnaire on the “Nature of Employee 
Counseling Program” to 34 companies en- 
gaged in a wide variety of enterprises in 13 
states. Of these, 18 companies located in 10 
states made some reply, though only 10 filled 
out the questionnaire. Six companies re- 
ported that they had no program or only 
an extremely limited program. One com 
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pany described its program in a letter, 
though its activity was not such as to ac- 
commodate using the questionnaire. One 
company stated that it has counseling facili- 
ties, but that these vary widely from unit 
to unit, and are unsuited to description as a 
unified program. 


Company Experience Main Qualification 


One company filled out the questionnaire 
to show that counseling is a responsibility 
of its line supervisors, its foremen, and also 
its personnel staff. This company does not 
have a formal retirement plan. It counsels 
employees whenever they need assistance 
with personal or occupational problems. 
It requires of its counselors “practical ex- 
perience in specific work and psychological 
training.” 

Another company with a similar pattern 
of counseling responsibility in line super- 
visors and personnel staff, but with com- 
pulsory retirement at age 65, begins coun- 
seling five years before retirement, and re- 
peats it annually until retirement. This 
company stated, “We try to train our first 
line supervisors to do the counseling by ex- 
posing them to a ‘human relations course’ 
and insisting that they employ, so far as 
possible, the democratic approach to their 
problems.” The company has “set up 
hobby clubs to encourage outside activities 
which may lead to supplementary jobs after 
retirement.” 

A manufacturing company with a number 
of plants, mostly small, reported that in all 
but one of its plants, counseling is “an ordi- 
nary portion of the day’s work for the gen- 
eral personnel technicians.” The em- 
ployee’s local personnel supervisor receives 
notification of the normal retirement date, 
projected retirement income figures, and 
probable protection in retirement by exist- 
ing benefit plans other than pension. This 
information forms the substance of an in- 
terview with the emplovee one year before 
his retirement date and again two months 
before that date. The extent to which the 
interview goes into the individual's retire- 
ment problems depends upon his raising 
questions or requesting help. In this com- 
pany’s largest plant, having employment of 
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about 4,000, there is one full-time employee 
counselor, who has no special professional 
training, but simply long experience in 
plant personnel administration. This com- 
pany tries to keep retirement in the con- 
scious thinking of its employees through in- 
teresting items on new and older retirees in 


the employees’ magazine. 

Two companies providing counseling 
through their personnel departments, and 
making it a general responsibility of all 
personnel staff, offer this service whenever 
it is needed by the worker. One also pro- 
vides the service after retirement as need 
may arise. One of these companies re- 
quires counselors to have training in psy 
chology and also in social science. The 
other requires no specific professional train- 
ing, but all its counseling staff are college 
graduates who have gone through the 
formal training program of the company. 


Economic and Social Counseling 


Two other companies which make pre- 
retirement counseling a general responsi- 
bility of all their personnel staff apparently 
confine such counseling to a discussion of 
social security benefits and the company 
pension. One of these companies gives the 
worker a questionnaire relating social s¢ 
curity to the pension six months before the 
scheduled retirement date; and, one day 
before retirement, the personnel depart- 
ment interviews the worker to explain to 
him company policy. The other company 
has its personnel superintendent conduct 
interviews with employees at intervals of 
five, three, and one year before retirement 
to discuss with them their social security 
and pension benefits. The first company 
requires its counselors to have a college de- 
gree, preferably a master’s degree in per- 
sonnel relations, and prior work experi- 
ence of no less than five years in the person- 
nel department, preferably as an_ inter- 
viewer. The second company did not de- 
scribe the qualifications it demands of coun 
selors further than to indicate that its per 
sonnel superintendent conducts its pre-re- 
tirement interviews, presumably implying 
by this title superior competence and ex- 
perience. 
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A publishing company retains in its per- 
sonnel department an insurance expert who 
counsels employees on economic problems, 
and has its top management officials coun- 
sel executive personnel on retirement. The 
company provides counseling whenever the 
worker needs it, and in all cases five years 
before retirement. It requires that its coun- 
sclors be college graduates “with economic 
and social understanding,” and that they 
have five to ten years of work experience. 
The company stated that the general pur- 
pose of its counseling program is to “pre- 
pare the individual for the economic and 
social impact of retirement” and that it is 
“doing more and more on the social angle.” 


Group Counseling 


A large public utility has a plan which 
provides that employees may retire at their 
own request at age 55 for women and 60 for 
men if they have 20 years or more of service. 
Representatives of the personnel depart- 
ment conduct individual pre-retirement in- 
terviews with employees at age 55 for men 
and 50 for women, and subsequently at an- 
nual intervals unless the employee requests 
an interview at other times. These inter- 
views cover a review of the company’s pen- 
sion plan together with any plans the em- 
ployee may be considering, including any 
financial, family, or personal problems 
which may affect his retirement. Also, in 
one of its departments, employing largely 
men who usually work until age 65, the 
company has arranged for group meetings 
of all men who will retire in the following 
year. In these meetings, there is free dis- 
cussion of “questions involving computa- 
tion of pensions, social security benefits, 
living requirements, health and _ physical 
conditions, hobbies, etc.”” For these em- 
ployees, the company provides an individ- 
ual interview on a more detailed basis 
immediately prior to retirement. The 
counselors who do pre-retirement inter- 
viewing are employees trained in personnel 
work and in company policy who have had 
several years of service with the company. 
This firm states that outstanding qualifica- 
tions for pre-retirement counselors are, “the 
ability to listen to an individual's problem 
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and the patience and willingness to help the 
individual solve problems outside company 
policy.” The same counselors often con- 
tinue to counsel employees after retirement. 

One company, Esso of New Jersey, has 
developed a discussion group program for 
employees about one year before their re- 
tirement.'' The program consists of five 
meetings of about one hour each in which 
small groups of from 10 to 15 people par- 
ticipate under the leadership of members of 
the Employee Relations staff. The meet- 
ings are held on company time, but attend- 
ance is voluntary. Group leaders present 
informative materials, but avoid speeches, 
and encourage free discussion among group 
members. Outlines for conducting the 
meetings cover the mental, physical, and 
social aspects of retirement, and have as 
their objective the stimulation of organized 
thinking toward suitable post-retirement 
activities. 


Non-Directive Counseling Begins 


Only two of the 18 companies which re- 
sponded to the NVGA inquiry have highly 
developed counseling programs for all their 
employees operating entirely outside their 
personnel departments and using the non- 
directive counseling method. These are 
the Hawthorne Works of Western Electric 
Company’? and the Prudential Insurance 
Company.'® 

The Hawthorne Works has assigned 
counselors directly to work groups in their 
work places, each counselor being assigned 
to a territory comprising an average of 375 
workers, with men assigned to men and 
women to women workers. The counselors 
make on-the-job contacts, and conduct on- 
the-job and off-the-job interviews with 
workers. Off-the-job interviews are con- 
ducted in interviewing rooms away from 


" Preparation for Retirement, a pamphlet, ESSO, 


15 West 51 Street, New York City (October, 1950). 

™W. J. Dickson, “Employee Counseling” (tran- 
script of an address at a reconversion problems 
school of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
May, 1946). 

8 John A. Bromer, “A New Approach to Em- 
ployee Counseling” (a paper delivered to a gradu- 
ate seminar in Industrial Engineering at Columbia 
University, March, 1950). 
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the work place. All interviews are at com- 
pany expense, the worker being paid his 
average earnings for time spent in inter- 
views. There is complete freedom of re- 
ferral to counselors. A counselor may re- 
quest an interview with a person, an em- 
ployee may request an interview, a super- 
visor may refer a worker, or another em- 
ployee may suggest to the counselor that a 
friend ‘of his needs assistance. There is no 
time limit on interviews, and they may be 
repeated as often as necessary. They are 
completely non-directive and confidential, 
and have no purpose except to assist the 
employees “to integrate their feelings and 
interests with the company structure.” The 
Hawthorne Works requires of its counselors 
at least a bachelor’s degree, but no par- 
ticular professional training. It gives its 
counselors carefully supervised on-the-job 
training. 

The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany has in its personnel department an 
employee benefits counselor who serves ex- 
clusively those about to retire, and whose 
function is restricted to the financial as- 
pects of retirement. The company has, 


however, completely unconnected with its 
personnel department, a counseling center 
which serves employees of all ages, as well 


as providing pre-retirement counseling. 
Employees may arrange for interviews at 
the counseling center at any time, during 
working hours, on their lunch hour, or 
after work. Counselors keep no official 
record of interviews. They may take notes 
so that they can better help the counselee 
in subsequent interviews, but these notes 
are available to no one but the counselor 
who makes them. The counselor makes in- 
formation about the counselee available to 
no one in the company or outside it unless 
the counselee specifically requests that he 
do so. The company requires that coun- 
selors have a minimum of an M.A. in psy- 
chology or social work, and preferably some 
training in non-directive methods of coun- 
seling. It requires at least three years of 
actual experience in counseling with indi- 
viduals or groups. There is no in-service- 
training other than regular staff confer- 
ences. 
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Of the reporting firms which have em 
ployee counseling programs, only two had a 
standard job description for the position 
of employee counselor. Only two firms re- 
ported that they give counselors in-service 
training. Seven firms reported that they 
have no literature on their counseling pro- 
gram, one publishes articles about pen- 
sioners in its employee magazine, and seven 
have literature in the form of brochures and 
other publicity items. 


Challenge Offered 


The information which the NVGA ques 
tionnaire elicited shows clearly that industry 
is feeling its way in employee counseling 
programs, and that only one or two com- 
panies have appreciated the need for re- 
cruiting professionally qualified guidance 
and personnel workers to perform this func- 
tion. Here, then, is an opportunity for pro- 
fessional associations to assist industry in 
the development of meaningful content in 
the counseling job, as well as basic standards 
for the selection and training of counselors 
for this type of work. This suggests that 
NVGA and APGA might well take steps to 
initiate a program of assistance to industry 
in this field. 

The first step might be the establishment 
of an interest group in NVGA for mem- 
bers concerned about the problems of older 
workers. The next step might be to en- 
courage participation in such an interest 
group of pre-retirement counselors from in- 
dustry. Next, it might be possible to define 
the basic elements of a pre-retirement plan 
ning and counseling program. Then, ulti- 
mately, these basic elements might be better 
understood, and the selection and training 
requirements for the work could be spelled 
out and implemented by industry itself. 
These steps have been discussed with the 
officers of NVGA and APGA, and an at- 
tempt will be made to undertake them dur 
ing the current year. 

Some progress has been made in improv- 
ing employment policy and practice with 
regard to older workers. Much, however, 
remains to be done before reaching the goal 
established by one of the workshops at the 
conference sponsored by the National So 
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cial Welfare Assembly and the McGregor  tirement or continuance in employment.” 
Fund which stated: “We favor selective hir- Guidance and personnel workers have a 
ing and selective retirement based on the unique opportunity and a basic responsi- 
individual worker's ability to do the job _ bility to see to it that this goal is achieved as 
and his personal desires with regard to re- rapidly and effectively as possible. 


RESEARCH ESSENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION, 
PROFESSOR NOW A PRACTICING SCIENTIST 


The pre-war concept of university research as basic research of little immediate 
practical value is out of date. Today sponsored research in universities has be- 
come an essential part of the educational system, important to industry and the 
government, the publication Product Engineering points out. Universities have 
provided the men and facilities to do effective research, becoming at the same 
time more useful in their main job of training young research workers, the maga- 
zine says. The professor has become a practicing scientist or engineer and 
students receive practical training. Universities have the equivalent of about 
19,000 full-time people engaged in research work, plus 6,000 doing medical 
research. Industry employs about 165,000 research workers. 

The change began around 1940 when the government started its huge program 
of defense research, multiplying its research expenditures almost ten times. 
Since government laboratories could not handle the work, industrial and university 
laboratories were called upon. With so much research now directed toward re- 
armament, both companies with moderate-sized research laboratories and those 
with large ones are turning to universities for help, according to the magazine. 
This enables them to carry on the research necessary to maintain their civilian 
line of goods while fulfilling their obligations in military work without an un- 
reasonable increase in staff, the magazine says. Industry associations, groups of 
companies with common interests, also are turning to universities for research. 
This is particularly valuable for smaller firms, otherwise unable to finance such 
work. 




















the SO-CALLED handicapped 


William P. McCahill 


HANDICAP Is described as a hindrance, 
A impediment, or disadvantage. Mil- 
lions of people today have turned and are 
turning their handicaps into advantages, 
some with greater degrees of success than 
others. However, with an estimated seven 
million so-called handicapped in the labor 
force, a daily increasing number of deter- 
mined people are proving the hard way that 
ability counts, not disability. In the words 
of one group in New York City, the dis- 
Abled are able. 

Where disabilities of birth, sickness, acci- 
dent, or war are surmounted, the hindrance, 
impediment, or disadvantage becomes less 
important than the remaining physical 


abilities when coupled with competence in 


certain lines of work. Thus, during the 
past decade America has been sold on the 
thesis that it’s good business to hire the 
handicapped. Millions have proved con- 
clusively that, on the job, they are not 
handicapped at all. 

The magic of the transformation of a 
person with a physical handicap into a 
satisfactory worker with no job handicap 
has been accomplished by rehabilitation, 
training, counseling, and selective place- 
ment. And, not every one of the handi- 
capped, not even every one of the severely 
handicapped, needed all of these steps. 
Some didn’t need any at all. 


; WILLIAM P. McCanitt is Executive Secretary of 
The President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 


This paper considers the so-called handi 
capped; people who are not handicapped 
at all on the job; people who are doing an 
equal or better day's work than their fel 
low workers. These people have coupled 
courage and initiative to their disability 
and hitched their future to their chosen 
job when provided with that all-important 
opportunity to prove to themselves and the 
world that they can get along. 


Nothing Is Impossible 


A few years ago, a determined 
went from hospital. to hospital, trying to 
prove that paraplegics could be rehabili- 
tated for useful living and full employment. 
Everywhere he went he was told it was “im- 
possible.” He chose to ignore the constant 
repetition of this impossible word. Today, 
dozens of paraplegics have moved out of 
the back rooms of mining communities into 
the bright light of day. They are proving 
daily that nothing, literally nothing, is im- 
possible when rehabilitation, training, 
counseling, and selective placement mar- 
shall their forces in the twentieth century. 

Today, thanks to R. R. Sayers, dozens of 
hospitals are working with the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund in 
one of the greatest salvage jobs in history. 
Today, if vou are fortunate, you can relive 
the experiences of paraplegic miners by 
viewing the film, A New Beginning, which 
graphically shows how Charlie Moore threw 
off the handicap of 10 years in a back room 


doctor 





Seven Million One-Time “Rejects” Are Proving That Ability Counts, Not Disability . . . 
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and today works from a wheel chair along- 
side his co-workers. He also had the good 
sense to marry his nurse! 

World War II is over, historically. It 
will never be over for hundreds of thousands 
who suffered major disabilities so severe in 
their lasting effects that the veterans are 
still confined to hospital beds. However, 
the Veterans Administration, as the appro- 
priate agent of the people of the United 
States, can proudly report that 300,000 dis- 
abled veterans have completed various re- 
habilitation and training programs. The 
Veterans’ Employment Service reports more 
than 870,000 placements of disabled veterans 
since 1946. 


‘*Rejects”’ Eliminate Rejects 


Some of these men have been working 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, where Bill 
Betterly turned out 30,000 Air Force para- 
chute packs without a reject by using the 
“rejects” of his community, disabled vet- 
erans ready, willing, and able to work. 

Betterly’s boys, dubbed “the guys nobody 
wanted,” completed the job in record time 
and turned back $6,000 of unused govern- 
ment funds. Just to make sure that people 
wouldn't forget the workers at Fibrous- 
Glass, an Air Force Flying Squad filmed the 
Wilkes-Barre story. 

Again, if you are fortunate, you can see 
this five-minute film which shows how the 
guys nobody wanted did a precision job and 
turned their individual know-how into 
parachute packs for the Air Force and meat 
on the table for their families. 

At Frankford Arsenal they have been hir- 
ing the handicapped since the War of 1812. 
Today’s handicapped at Frankford are 
known as “Handi-Chaps.” Pasquale, that’s 
his name, operates a production machine 
although totally blind. Erwin’s missing 
right leg doesn’t affect his gauge design- 
ing work. Simon's short leg poses no prob- 
lem in the artillery experimental shop. 
Harry’s missing right eye makes it easier 
for him to fire ammunition as a civilian 
gunner. He doesn’t have to bother shut- 
ting the other eye! John is deaf, has been 
for 20 years, but he’s a topflight tool die 
and gaugemaker. Is it any wonder that the 
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Army and the Air Force have a special pro 
gram for retaining in the regular service 
certain officers and men with disabilities? 

Up in Alaska, the man who does the in- 
structing in welding at Elmerdorf Air Force 
Base has no right hand. In Chicago a miss- 
ing leg doesn’t keep a successful chemica! 
manufacturer from employing dozens of 
workers with physical handicaps. Prospec- 
tive employers were much more interested 
in George Barr’s missing leg than in his 
degree in chemistry. He decided to work 
for himself since nobody else would hire 
him. Today, he is the proud possessor of 
the first President's Trophy ever awarded 
to a handicapped person. Not to be out- 
done by the President, the Governor of 
Illinois named George Barr as Chairman of 
the Governor's Committee for employment 
of the handicapped. 


Which Is Handicapped? 


The artist who designed the President's 
Trophy has a crippled arm and hand. The 
woodcarver who polished the mahogany 
and carved it into finished beauty suffers 
from cerebral palsy. The craftsman who 
gold-tooled the lettering and made the pin 
seal leather case has a weak heart. The 
Negro veteran who hand-carved the Great 
Seal of the United States and engraved the 
trophy was crippled by a German land 
mine. Which of these men is handicapped 
on the job? 

Everywhere you go are people with dis- 
abilities capably performing simple or com- 
plex jobs. Hollywood knows this. You 
can go to the theatre and see Bright Victory, 
a film which the Chairman of The Presi- 
dent’s Committee, Vice-Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, has called “unforgettable.” It is 
the story of the rehabilitation of the war 
blind. You can turn your minds back to 
The Stratton Story and remember that even 
in the great American game, a handicap can 
be conquered. You have only to remember 
The Men and tell yourself again that this 
weak body of ours still takes orders from 
the spirit. And who can forget Harold 
Russell in The Best Years of Our Lives or 
golfer Ben Hogan in Follow the Sun? 

Representative Chuck Potter’s Michigan 
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constituents don’t consider that his missing 
legs handicap him from doing his job for 
them. West Virginia's citizens don’t feel 
that Okey Patteson’s two artificial limbs 
prevent him from being a good Governor. 
And, the people of America didn’t consider 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as handicapped. 
Of course, these are the dramatic examples. 
It remained for beautiful, talented, polio- 
crippled Connee Boswell to sum the whole 
thing up in one sentence. “After all,” she 
said, “persons should be employed for what 
they CAN do, and not rejected because of 
what they CAN’T do.” 


Public Opinion Favorable 


The Gallup Poll found out a few years 
ago, not to anybody's surprise, that 88 per 
cent of the people thought the so-called 
handicapped worker equaled or excelled 
the able-bodied. 

Recent surveys by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics all proved 
that the so-called handicapped were adapt- 
able, careful, productive, capable, depend- 
able, and steady. 

In the last 10 years, the public employ- 
ment service has made 2,255,000 placements 
of people with disabilities. Last year’s 
placement figures totaled 270,000. In the 
last seven years the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission placed 110,000 severely disabled 
workers. In the first nine months of 1951 
alone, the Commission placed 14,422. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation states 
that 67,000 men and women were rehabili- 
tated into employment during fiscal °51. 
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Past progress merely proves the need 
for public education, information, and pro- 
motion. In spite of the tremendous good 
will which the so-called handicapped have 
won in the hearts of the public and the 
minds of many employers, we should admit 
that we have only begun. The Govern 
ment says that two million more men and 
women could be added to the labor force 
with proper rehabilitation, training, coun 
seling, and selective placement. 

As professionals in this field of helping 
people to help themselves, you must set 
your sights on this goal of an additional 
two million. The climate is right. The 
stage is set. You have only to do your job 
better to accomplish the desired results. 

In March the NAM’s John Convery re- 
ported that the Richmond Office of the Vir- 
ginia Employment Service placed a larger 
percentage of physically handicapped appli- 
cants than non-handicapped job applicants. 
In Richmond, he said, “resistance to hiring 
the handicapped has been pretty well dis- 
sipated.” In presenting an applicant to an 
employer, Manager A. W. Clopton explains 
the man-matching procedure which they 
employ and mentions the handicap as in- 
cidental. 

There's an old ditty that goes something 
like this, “In your journey through life, 
let this be your goal; keep your eye upon 
the doughnut and not upon the hole.” 

That’s why some seven million so-called 
handicapped men and women are working 
today, because rehabilitation, training, 
counseling, and employment experts are 
considering the worker as a worker and the 
handicap as incidental. 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE AND FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 


Information recently received shows that the National Scholarship Service and 

Fund for Negro Students has helped over 1,300 students gain admission to non- 

segregated colleges and to obtain over $250,000 worth of scholarships in the 

last five years. This agency stands ready to assist any principal or counselor in 

helping any qualified Negro students. Write the agency, 31 West 110th 

Street, New York 26, if you desire additional information.—from the October 23, 
1952, Oregon Guidance Service Letter. 





TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


through student activities 





claimed universally as one of the most 
important tasks of the schools, both public 
schools and colleges. Educators reiterate 
that such training is necessary to the sur 
vival of democratic ideals, governmental 
structure, the naticnal life. Students also 
set the highest possible values and _pres- 
tige on their self-government organizations. 
On the other hand there are the recent con- 
spicuous failures in student morale and 
control, in athletics, in examinations under 
the honor system, and in rioting. 

It is axiomatic that students will partici- 
management. Demo- 


Tetsimes FOR citizenship has been ac- 


pate in their own 
cratic government requires the consent of 
the governed and precludes autocratic atti- 
tudes and practices in our schools as else- 
where. Learning is by doing. 

Educators would agree that in teaching 
citizenship three kinds of learning are re- 
quired: (1) democratic information, philos 
ophy, history, knowledge, ideas; (2) demo- 
cratic attitudes, convictions, values, habits 
of mind; (3) democratic skills, human inter- 
actions, techniques of family, community, 
and national living. Which of these kinds 
of learning are acquired through participa- 
tion in student activities? Are any of them 
acquired solely by participation rather than 
by books and lectures? Must the participa- 
tion be extra-classroom? 

If participation is assumed to be neces- 
sary for the learning of, say, item (3) demo- 
cratic skills, how is this conviction to be 
reconciled with the fact that relatively few 
students share in governmental activities? 
Although an overwhelming majority (prob- 
ably 75 per cent) of students are educated 


Kate Hevner Murtrer is Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton 


on the larger campus (more than 1,000 
students), it is obvious that the larger the 
campus the smaller the proportion of par- 
ticipating students. In the larger high 
schools and colleges, less than 25 per cent 
of students hold any offices or do any com- 
mittee work in any student organization. 
As many as 50 per cent may not even be 
members of any campus group. On one 
campus of 8,000 girls, 62 voted for their 
student president and 48 for the YWCA 
president. Actual experience shows that 
even when the maximum effort is made and 
the issues are dramatic, far less than half 
the students will vote in campus-wide clec- 
tions in the larger schools. On one campus 
of 11,000 students, three unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to get a quorum of 200 
students for the adoption of their consti 
tution. 

Perhaps “participation” means merely 
casual campus or classroom contact. Or 
perhaps it means only the rights and privi- 
leges, the freedom to refrain from voting; 
or a participation by proxy, a delegation 
of the participation to peers for whom one 
could vote, even if one does not exercise 
the privilege. Or perhaps some benefit is 
assumed to derive to the non-participating 
student merely by virtue of the concept of 
participation. 

Is the student to acquire familiarity and 
understanding of the ideals of good citizen- 
ship or of the various kinds of indifference 
and corruption to which it is especially 
vulnerable? Is he to learn how people can 
be manipulated toward desirable goals or 
exploited for selfish purposes? Is he to 
learn how to build and evaluate programs in 
suitable perspective with honest appraisal 
of economic and historic facts or is he to 
accumulate experience in the hasty setting 
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by KATE HEVNER MUELLER 





up of inconsequential objectives with little 
opportunity either to assume or discharge 
responsibility to his constituency? Does 
he have a chance to observe that the indi- 
vidual’s share of democratic government is 
typically the carrying forward of a very 
small part of a very complex structure? Or 
does he receive an over-emphasis on the 
thrill-producing qualities of elections, and 
on the disavowing of old policies and the 
formulating of new ones with no oppor- 
tunity for a long time study of their practi- 
cal outcomes? 


Basic Assumptions 


The success of the student government 
depends on the soundness of certain as- 
sumptions on which such a structure rests. 
It is assumed: 


e that the majority of the students have a 
“good will,” a desire to live up to the best 
in themselves and to cooperate with others 
in achieving desirable goals. Such good 
will may be guaranteed by a careful selec- 
tion of students through entrance examina- 
tions or interviews and it may be further 
assured by planned attention to religious 
and spiritual life through appropriate ofh- 
cers and services. It may be strengthened 
also by the use of ceremonials, and the 
emphasis given by strong traditions. On 
the other hand with the heterogeneous and 
unselected student groups whose numbers 
run into the thousands, the general “good- 
will” is latent rather than active, and needs 
carefully organized effort to bring it out. 
In fact the fostering of the necessary good- 
will and favorable attitudes becomes a job 
for professionals, demands something more 
than merely “permissive” techniques, and is 
obviously beyond the capacity of the un- 


trained and transient student leaders. 
e It assumes that a satisfactory majority ol 
the students are in sympathy with the ob 
jectives of the college and that they are 
emotionally and intellectually capable of 
achieving these objectives for themselves. 
Consider, for example, the dilemma of 
any of the larger state or municipal uni- 
versities with a substantial number of fresh- 
men whose learning capacity does not allow 
them to achieve passing success in the class- 
room, and with students who came for the 
athletic competition or the social life, as 
well as those who are emotionally immature 
or personally unstable. The campus re- 
gime which is suitable for the student of 
average motivation or Capacity presents in- 
surmountable difficulties to the substandard 
student. It is easy to see that trained coun- 
selors are needed to deal with the stu- 
dent who is emotionally substandard; it 
is not readily apparent that the presence 
of large numbers of students who are in- 
tellectually unable to compete creates a 
problem in campus honesty which is also 
beyond the scope of student leaders. 

e An efficient student government also as 
sumes that the factors in the outside world 
and beyond the control of the college are 
not contrary to and more powerful than 
the factors which are brought to bear on 
the students on the campus. In fact, when 
it is estimated that deleterious factors are 
becoming too strong, ¢.g., the pressure on 
athletes to win games, the ultra-romantic 
and unrealistic ideology of the cinema, the 
hysteria and unrest of impending war, it 
would be further assumed that a counter- 
acting movement would be initiated on the 
campus to restore an acceptable behavioral 
balance. 

e The standards of today, the mores and 
codes of conduct, are no longer authori- 
tative and fixed but relative and flexible, 
and self-determined. Since this is true, and 
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since this fact cannot be concealed from 
students, one must assume that the learn- 
ing process within the student whereby he 
evolves appropriate standards for himself 
and his group, is fast enough to offset his 
immaturity and inexperience. There is 
danger when the standards of behavior are 
to be evolved from the group out of its own 
traditions and needs, that youth's lack of 
perspective will make standards unaccept- 
able. On the campus the transition period 
from authority to self-determination is an 
unending one. The campus student is al- 
ways in a stage of becoming; when he finally 
grows out of this transition stage, he is no 
longer on the campus, and the immediate 
help which he could have given his group 
must be given by those who do stay, faculty 
and staff. 

Thus the responsibility of the admin- 
istrative and personnel officers becomes more 
clear. Policies of selection of both students 
and faculty, chapel or church services, 
courses in ethics and religion, traditions 
and ceremonies inculcate and emphasize 
such values as tolerance and _ integrity. 
Without such agencies, and in unselected 
student and faculty groups, it will be all the 
more necessary to supplement and reinforce 
the efforts of students in the governing 
process. 


Change Aspects of Government 


If campus government were viewed 
purely as a teaching-and-learning process, 
certain of its aspects would be greatly 
changed. In the first place it immediately 
emerges as a very specialized field, both for 
the department “instructors” or “professors” 
and the “student majors.”” Each of the three 
different kinds of citizenship learning—in- 
formation, convictions, skills—would be 
taught by different methods in proper se- 
quence and with qualifying examinations. 
Some of the materials would be required 
for all entering students. For example, all 
students, in order that they may under- 
stand their duties and_ responsibilities 
toward their elected officers, toward their 
college, and toward themselves as a group, 
would need to know such things as the pat- 
tern of governmental structure on the cam- 
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pus, interrelations of faculty, students, off- 
cers, and committees, the special charac- 
teristics of Campus groups in contrast to out- 
side adult groups, public relations prob- 
lems, individual differences, social pres- 
sures, the history, rules and regulations, and 
objectives of the college, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, etc. Failure in this elementary 
course would disqualify freshmen to con- 
tinue on the campus to the same extent that 
failures or low grades in other courses would 
discourage or disqualify them. Proficiency 
examinations could likewise take care of 
students who can qualify in these materials 
without taking the formal course. 

Student officers or “majors” in the field 
would need intermediate and advanced 
courses including especially the understand- 
ing of individual and group action, and 
skills in group dynamics. They would 
qualify for minor or major offices through 
“civil service” examinations. Thus the con- 
tinuity of problems, accomplishments, and 
responsibilities would be assured and the 
greatest weakness of student government, 
the ignorance and naiveté of the students 
and of their constituents would be elimi- 
nated. Properly qualified officers would be 
immeasurably more effective than the usual 
liberal and well-meaning but unprepared 
students. Administrative officers, usually 
more conservative, count on this lack of 
continuity and naiveté in dodging difficult 
issues. Both sides lose the benefit which 
might otherwise have been obtained. 

The systematic study, the trained stu- 
dent officers practicing standard techniques, 
the supervision by qualified professors, 
would mean academic credit in govern- 
ment as for any other laboratory or field 
work. The student practitioners would 
have the necessary time for their duties as 
well as access to expert guidance and evalu- 
ation of their work. Haphazard planning, 
inefficiency, and irresponsibility would be 
at a minimum, and the learning experi- 
ence not only of the “majors” but of all 
students would be immeasurably improved. 
Every individual student would have the 
opportunity to observe the working of a 
sound and efficient democratic process. 

The confusion and tension central to the 
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problem of authority versus sclf-determi- 
nation would be eased and clarified by this 
approach to student government. The 
usual criticism that students want power 
without responsibility would be obviated 
when the power is vested in officers who 
have been trained to their responsibilities. 
Likewise the spirit and the techniques of 
self-determination would be directed and 
applied at appropriate times and _ places. 
Simple matters of fact and information 
need not be learned through the laborious 
and time-consuming techniques of “buzz 
sessions; meetings need not always be 
turned into demonstrations of “group dy- 
namics.” Students complain about their 
house council meetings as poorly conducted, 
inefficient, wasteful, undignified, and above 
all as uninteresting. They would prefer 
that routine business be streamlined and the 
pros and cons of significant problems be 
presented in orderly fashion by prepared 
individuals or committees. Courtesy and 
consideration is not accomplished by giving 
the unprepared and inarticulate student an 
opportunity of which he is not able or will- 
ing to take proper advantage. Present-day 
democracy demands that the average citizen 
get some help from his leaders in under- 
standing his problems and expressing him- 
self on them. The important thing is not 
always to secure a spontaneous expression 
from each citizen but rather to provide 
leaders who will study and understand his 
needs, organize the forces necessary to ac- 
complish the best possible compromise, 
serve him intelligently and honestly, and 
raise the general morale. The average and 
especially the subaverage citizen needs not 
so much to acquire the information and 
perspective to make the wise decision on 
every detail, but rather to recognize the 
good leader when he sees one, and to be 
safeguarded against bad and _ inefficient 
leaders by a civil service program, and by 
forum and referendum privileges. There is 
a place for both authority and autonomy, 
with something of value to be gained from 
both the discipline and the freedom. 

At present there is a striking difference 
between the student-teacher relationship 
and the student officer-administrative coun- 
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selor relationship. In the former the stu- 
dent seeks information and help, expects 
to be held to high standards of accomplish- 
ment, and to have his work evaluated. The 
capable and conscientious teacher treats 
the student with all the respect due a young 
adult, is courteous and helpful and alert to 
the individual excellencies and inadequacies 
of each student. The student accepts 
equally the teacher's solicitude, ability, and 
authority. The teacher does not permit the 
student to make mistakes, nor would the 
student take it kindly if the teacher allowed 
him to continue in error. 

In the latter, the student-officer insists on 
autonomy and self-determination, and the 
counselor likewise insists on these, and even 
more strongly than the student. Both coun- 
selor and student refuse to accept the con- 
cept of authority. Both evade or apologize 
for the issue, and in refusing to face and 
define authority, both also refuse the respon- 
sibility. It has all too often been pointed 
out that the student claims judicial powers, 
and the right to make the regulations, but 
refuses to assume responsibility for such a 
problem as cheating in examinations, to 
take one of the evils which is obviously 
rampant on any large campus. 

But it is equally true that the admin- 
istrative or personnel officer also disavows 
the responsibility. He also has no effective 
program against cheating in examinations. 
In his particular teaching area, he has not 
taken the precautions against the undesir- 
able learning which results from practice 
in doing the wrong thing. From his failure, 
both the student officer who is confirmed 
in his wrong or inadequate leadership and 
the passive observer who watches the un- 
folding of the wrong patterns of individual 
and group behavior, are being cheated of 
the possibility of learning democracy. 


Only Total Program New 


Except as a total program there is nothing 
new or unfamiliar in these suggestions. 
With the smaller or more highly selected 
student groups, the government is success- 
ful because the underlying assumptions are 
sound. Student capabilities are guaranteed 
by selection, and values and attitudes are in- 
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sured by many different agencies. One may 
find a proud, efficient, very democratic stu- 
dent government on a campus where the ad- 
ministration adamantly designates certain 
powers as its own. 

Or one may find apathy, indifference, and 
corruption going hand in hand with a most 
generous and sympathetic administration. 
The exact amount of authority designated 
to students and to staff should be deter- 
mined by a formula which includes such 
factors as admission practices, average and 
range of student intelligence and attitude, 
number and strength of morale building 
agencies, size of student body, and the pro- 
portion of available specialists who can 
“teach” the government process. 

The reasons why such a formula is not 
used and student activities are not pro- 
moted as a teaching-learning process in 
spite of the exaggerated claims of their im- 
portance in training for citizenship, are 
not difficult to find. It is perhaps a mark 


of unsophistication to expect major action 
or attention to a problem of such relatively 
minor importance in the total ongoing func- 


tions of the university, i.e., the advance 
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ment of learning, the training for the pro- 
fessions, credits and curricula, the continu- 
ing financial structure, adequate housing, 
public relations, and the like. 

Good morale among the students will be 
maintained by the social prestige attached 
to any campus population. Student govern- 
ment, good or bad, is a phenomenon which 
reflects the social milieu in general. 
Legally the student is a minor, can make 
no contracts, is financially dependent and 
emotionally and intellectually immature. 
The world accepts him as such, and the 
problems in which he involves himself will 
have little significance beyond his own 
circle. College administrators rest on this 
assurance, interpret the minor upheavals as 
evidence of student vitality, and save their 
budgets and energy for projects they think 
more essential to their institutionai life. 
Only where character training has been set 
forth as one of the major objectives, as in 
the case of certain private or church re- 
lated schools, will student government move 
into the category of important problems 
and receive the attention necessary to its 
success. 


THE ESSENCE OF CIVILIZATION 


The essence of civilization is found in its values—in its preferences, its moral 

commitments, its aesthetic judgments, its deepest loyalties, its conception of the 

good life, its standards of excellence, its measures of success, its teachings 

regarding the things for which and by which men should live, and, if need be, die. 

The issue at stake in the coming years is nothing less than the birth, the death, 

and the survival of values—George S. Counts in Education and American 
Civilization. 








The DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE Tests 





N 1947, THe Ditlerential Aptitude Tests 
| were launched in the hope that they 
might make a significant contribution to 
the armory of the guidance profession. 
Now, approximately five years and 4,000 
validity coefficients later, it may be well to 
summarize the experience with these tests. 
The test scores have been correlated with 
all kinds of grades in school systems 
throughout the country; they have been 
correlated with achievement test scores, in- 
terest inventory results, and conventional 
intelligence tests. Students who took the 
tests have been retested after three years, 
have been followed through three-and-a- 
half subsequent years of high school and 
have been followed into post-high school 
educational and vocational careers. What 
has been learned from this extensive use 
and research? 

In the first place, one may generalize that 
course grades are usually best predicted by 
those tests which an experienced counselor 
would expect to be the best predictors. 
Thus, the Sentences and Verbal tests are 
the best predictors of grades in English, 
the Numerical test is most effective in pre- 
dicting mathematics and bookkeeping 
grades, social studies have useful predictors 
in the Verbal, Sentences, and Numerical 
tests, and science is best predicted by those 
same three tests, with Abstract Reasoning 
also useful. Shorthand is virtually always 
best predicted by the Spelling test; the Space 
Relations test is effective for mechanical 
drawing and plane geometry. The Nu- 
merical Ability test has been found to pre- 
dict well in somewhat unexpected courses; 
it provides fairly good forecasting of grades 


ALEXANDER G. WesMAN is Associate Director of 
the Psychological Corporation’s Test Division, New 
York City. 
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in English, social studies, mechanical draw 
ing, languages and even typing. Since the 
content of the test seems unrelated to the 
nature of these courses, one can only sur- 
mise that the reasoning process it draws 
upon is an aspect of scholastic ability which 
is useful in many academic learnings. 
Another generalJization is that the course 
grades of girls are more predictable than 
those of boys. Though it may not be true 


of individual classes, the greater predicta- 
bility of girls’ grades is remarkably consist- 
ent when we inspect summaries of validity 
studies of the Differential Aptitude Tests. 
It holds for courses such as mathematics 
and science, which are usually associated 
with boys, as well as for English and social 


studies. Why this should be so may pro- 
voke interesting conjecture, but the research 
done thus far has not provided any clues; 
we know only that it is so. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
demonstrations provided by the thousands 
of validity coefficients is that of the specific- 
ity of validity. Though lip service is often 
paid to this principle in textbooks, all too 
many test manuals still report single valid- 
ity coefhicients for a course or occupation as 
though that one coefficient really repre- 
sented the validity which other users of the 
test might expect. How far wrong such an 
implication is likely to be may be illustrated 
from any of the summary tables in the DAT 
manual. For example, the manual reports 
29 coefficients between English grades and 
DAT Verbal Reasoning for boys. The 
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highest of these validity coefficients is 0.78; 
the lowest is 0.19. If either of these values 
were the only information provided, it 
would be quite misleading to other users of 
the test. The median coefficients of 0.48 
based on 29 separate studies of boys and of 
0.54 based on 24 separate studies of girls, 
are much more dependable estimates of the 
probable validity of the test in new situa- 
tions. 


Why This Wide Range? 


What brings about this wide range of 
validity coefficients—why is validity so spe- 
cific? Several causes quickly appear as we 
consider the problem. The most important 
of these is obviously the different nature 
of the courses taught undgr the same name. 
We speak of twenty-nine English courses— 
but some of these may be concerned pri- 
marily with grammar and the mechanics of 
the language, while others are courses in 
literary appreciation or creative composi- 
tion. We speak of predicting mathematics 
grades, but the actual courses vary from gen- 
eral mathematics, with stress on arithmetic 


computation skill and problems of interest 
and profit calculation to advanced algebra, 
solid geometry and trigonometry calling for 
high level appreciation of abstract mathe- 


matical symbolism. Science courses may 
mean descriptive facts in biology, the bal- 
ancing of equations in chemistry or the 
complex interrelations of forces in physics. 
To expect any test to predict in the same 
way the performance of students in courses 
which make such different demands on the 
abilities of students is unreasonable. 

Another reason for variability of the 
validity coefficients is the variability of the 
students being studied. In some schools, 
all students in a given grade are exposed to 
the same course. In other schools, students 
are sectioned according to previous per- 
formance in earlier courses, performance on 
aptitude or similar tests, or curricular goals 
such as academic, commercial or industrial 
arts. 

The very fact of sectioning serves to nar- 
row the range of talent in a course and de- 
press the size of the validity coefficient. Sec- 
tioning also serves to induce different course 
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content for the different students with the 
effects noted above. A third effect of sec- 
tioning is to make grades less meaningful 
from section to section, further confound- 
ing attempts at prediction for the group as 
a whole. A student who is in the best sec- 
tion may be graded “B” for greater knowl- 
edge and ability than is possessed by an “A” 
student in the poorest section. The apti- 
tude test score achieved by the former stu- 
dent is likely to be higher than that of the 
student in the poor section. When the ap- 
titude scores, based on absolute test per- 
formance, are correlated with course grades 
based on achievement relative to a good 
group for some students and relative to a 
poor group for other students, validity co- 
efficients are inevitably depressed. So it is 
that while sectioning may be a desirable 
plan of academic organization, it raises 
havoc with validity studies. 

Sectioning is not the only cause for am- 
biguity in grades. The age-old tendency of 
teachers to reward students for promptness, 
neatness, cooperation and similar virtues 
which are only partially related to real 
achievement of academic knowledge and 
skills is well known. Equally recognized 
over the years has been the often inadequate 
reliability of school grades. 

A section of the DAT manual devoted to 
studies of the prediction of achievement as 
measured by tests rather than grades pro- 
vides evidence of the higher validity co- 
efficients to be anticipated when achieve- 
ment tests are the criteria. For example, in 
one such study where the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development were adminis- 
tered to tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
boys and girls who had taken the DAT a 
year earlier, the Verbal Reasoning test pre- 
dicted social studies scores to the extent of 
0.70, 0.75, 0.57, 0.78, 0.79, and 0.85. Five of 
the six validity coefficients for Numerical 
Ability against Quantitative Thinking were 
0.80 or higher. One seldom finds validity 
coefficients of this magnitude for any tests 
when course grades are the criteria. 


D.A.T. Follow-Up 


One of the most ambitious tasks under- 
taken with the DAT was the follow-up into 
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later careers of some 1,800 students who had 
been tested as eleventh or twelfth graders.! 
Profiles were developed for those who had 
successfully progressed in a number of edu- 
cational curricula (engineering, liberal arts, 
business administration, etc.) or had been 
employed as salesmen, electricians, clerks, 
stenographers, telephone operators, or at 
several other occupations. Success was de- 
fined minimally for this study as being rep- 
resented by the student’s having spent two 
or more years at the course or job and hav- 
ing expressed the intention of continuing 
in the same direction. The profiles typical 
of students entering each of these careers 
provide, the author feels, highly significant 
information to the high school counselor. 
For the most part, the average profiles sup- 
port the present practices of counselors. 
Engineering students were strong in Numer- 
ical Ability and outstanding in Mechanical 
Reasoning and Space Relations; of all em- 
ployed female groups, stenographers were 
clearly best in spelling. An equally im- 
portant conclusion is that within any one 
career group there’ may be found a wide 
range of talent. The counselor advising 
the individual student obviously needs all 
the relevant data he can obtain; he dare 
not be swayed only by average profiles, nor 
judge by test results alone. As a descrip- 
tion of the competition the student will 
face, however, these average profiles can 
contribute much to ultimate decisions. 


Using Early Test Results 


Can career counseling make use of early 
aptitude test results, or is it necessary to 
wait until the student is almost ready to 
leave the high school? This question in- 
volves not only the reliability of tests but 
also the constancy of the aptitudes being 
measured. If the student’s relative standing 
on the tests changes appreciably between his 
ninth and twelfth grades, short-term high 
school counseling is possible, but long-range 
career counseling based on the tests is not 
feasible. If, on the other hand, the student's 


1G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, and A. G. Wes- 
man, “Aptitude Testing: Does It ‘Prove Out’ in 
Counseling Practice?” Occupations XXX (May, 
1952), 584-593. 
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performance is relatively stable, long-term 
planning may be undertaken with greater 
confidence. Considerable constancy of per- 
formance was found in a study? in which 
students who had taken the DAT in the 
ninth grade were retested in the twelfth 
grade. Despite different kinds and amounts 
of practice—in and outside of schools—in 
the abilities measured by the tests, the stu 
dents maintained their relative ranks quite 
well (range of uncorrected r=0.58 to 0.87; 
median r=0.72). This fact speaks well for 
the stability with which the tests are measur- 
ing, and permits the counselor to think in 
long-range terms as well as to consider 
immediate goals. 

One way of learning to understand the 
nature of a test is to correlate performance 
on it and other tests. DAT scores have been 
correlated with scores on several intelli- 
gence, aptitude and achievement tests to 
provide this kind of information. Perhaps 
the most provocative of such studies, how- 
ever, was one concerned with the correla- 
tion of the DAT and the Kuder Preference 
Record in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. Since the results were analyzed 
separately for boys and girls in each of the 
three grades, six tables of intercorrelations 
were prepared. An inspection of these 
tables reveals only two appropriate pair- 
ings——-DAT Mechanical Reasoning and 
Kuder Mechanical and Science Interest— 
which show a consistant and significant re- 
lationship, and these hold only for boys. 
For no other pairings—relevant as well as 
irrelevant—are the coefficients consistently 
significant. Experienced counselors may 
not need the reminder these data contain; 
to less experienced counselors, the results 
may well serve as a warning not to base 
counseling on interest scores without posi- 
tive information with respect to the appro- 
priate aptitudes and abilities of the student. 

How are the Differential Aptitude Tests 


*J. E. Doppelt and G. K. Bennett, “A Longitu- 


dinal Study of the Differential Aptitude Tests,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XI 

(1951), 228-237. 

*G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, and A. G. Wes- 
man, Differential Aptitude Tests Manual. New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1947, pp 
E-85, E-92-3. 
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used? Anyone can learn from the prac- 
tices of his colleagues, and experience with 
DAT has been no exception to this truism. 
The more obvious ways have already been 
implied in the foregoing discussion: the 
tests are used by counselors for the predic- 
tion of academic success and the guidance 
of students into appropriate courses and 
careers; they provide the student with a 
clearer idea of his abilities and those of 
the competition he is likely to meet in high 
school, and some post high school, careers. 
Several other uses are perhaps of equal in- 
ierest, though less often made. 

Placement officers have improved their 
relations with industrial personnel men by 
recommending students with greater likeli- 
hood of success. Combining the knowledge 
concerning the students’ DAT perform- 
ances with the other available information 
about the students permits the counselor to 
recommend better qualified students to in- 
dustry, and to suggest more appropriate jobs 
to students about to seek employment. 
When the personnel man has himself be- 
come familiar with the DAT, he can specify 
the kind of student he is seeking with more 
precise descriptions. 

A significant contribution to educational 
practice has been the utilization of the DAT 
in curriculum research. The traditional 
approach to framing a curriculum has been 
based on a frequently unformulated phil- 
osophy of education contemplating the 
needs of the abstract future citizen. Those 
systems which offer nothing but classical 
education to students whose goals do not, 
and often cannot, envision a college educa- 
tion, are adhering to this practice. A far 
more fruitful approach is to take into ac- 
count the needs of students in the com- 
munity, and to base the curriculum on those 
needs, and on the abilities which are the 
students’ potential assets. To require a 
future garage mechanic or carpenter to take 
several years of Latin and French seems 
futile; to deprive him of the opportunity to 
take automotive or woodworking courses 
is worse than futile—it is unfair to the stu- 
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dent and the community. Several school 
systems have recently come to this point of 
view. They have surveyed the aptitudes 
of their students through grade-wide ad- 
ministration of the DAT and are proceeding 
to use the results, together with information 
as to students’ goals and job opportunities 
in their communities, to revise their curric 
ula accordingly. Other school systems may 
well follow their enlightened example. 

Another kind of student rescued in part 
because of DAT profiles has been one who 
needs bolstering in his self-regard. Students 
with unfortunate early educational ex- 
periences often accept the role of being 
retarded, and give up serious efforts to learn 
new materials. ‘Typically they set goals for 
themselves which are beneath their poten- 
tial—which represents wasted talent for stu- 
dent and community alike. Many such 
students, when shown by a sympathetic 
counselor a profile indicating some demon- 
strated strengths, are readier to re-evaluate 
their goals and approach education with 
greater confidence. A number of counselors 
have reported such experiences with well- 
justified feelings of gratification. 

It will be obvious that not all of the uses 
which have been made of the DAT have 
been recited here. The are tools 
which provide counselors and students with 
certain kinds of information. How that in- 
formation will be utilized depends on the 
problems of the individual students and 
the wisdom of the individual counselor, 
school administrator or psychologist. The 
five years of experience have demonstrated 
that the tests can be useful in predicting 
the student’s progress, and can provide sig- 
nificant details for an inventory of the stu- 
dent's strengths and weaknesses in some im- 
portant traits. When these facts are com- 
bined with a record of the student's previous 
achievement, his hopes for the future, and 
the other important information which the 
student, his family and the school can pro- 
vide, ability to help the student progress 
toward reasonable, satisfying goals has been 
appreciably enhanced. 


tests 


To be valuable to each other, people must differ from one another.—Howard A. 
Lane. 





DEFINING 


Vocational Counseling 
& Vocational Guidance 


by PETER P. HALE 


N AT LEAST two definitions investigated by 
| the writer, the meaning of vocational 
guidance is not made clear. These defini- 
tions speak of a process but appear to fall 
short at this point by not indicating what 
successive operations are included in vu. «- 
tional guidance, per se. For example, look 
at the definition adopted by the National 
Vocational Guidance’ Association, as 
evolved in 1937: 

Vocational guidance is the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter upon and progress in it. It is con- 
cerned primarily with helping individuals make 
decisions and choices involved in planning a 
future and building a and 
choices necessary in effecting satisfactory 


career—decisions 
voca- 


tional adjustment.’ 


With the same thought in mind, look at 
Super’s “redefinition of vocational guid- 
ance and occupational adjustment”: 


Vocational guidance is the process of helping 
a person to develop and accept an integrated and 
adequate picture of himself and of his role in 
the world of work, to test this concept against 
reality, and to convert it into a reality, with satis- 


faction to himself and benefit to society.* 


'‘“The Principles and Practices of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance,” Report of the Commit- 
tee of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Occupations, XV (May, 1937), 772-778. 

*?Donald E. Super, “Vocational Adjustment: Im- 
plementing a Self-Concept,” Occupations, XXX 
(November, 1951), 92. While on the subject, why 
not delete the two words “of work” from Super’s 
definition. Now, in the place of “vocational guid- 
ance,” substitute such words as education, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, religion, penal correction. It would 
appear that Super comes as close to a definition of 
the total adjustment of the whole man as one 
would wish to find. 

Peter P. Have is Psychologist-Vocational Adviser 
in the Pittsburgh office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


Do not both definitions speak of the 
effect of vocational guidance without actu- 
ally considering the causal factors which 
led to the effect? What about the reason- 
ing which contributed to the effect: the 
interchanging of opinions between the 
counselor and the counselee? In the main, 
is not reference being made to one part of 
vocational counseling and being called voca- 
tional guidance? 

The writer's approach in attempting to 
define vocational guidance is, first, to clarify 
the activity itself which contributes to the 
end result, viz., to define vocational counsel- 
ing; and, second, to make concrete the pre- 
dominant features into a succinct state- 
ment of what vocational guidance is. 


What Is Vocational Counseling? 


Vocational counseling is the scientific 
process of analyzing, determining, evaluat- 
ing, isolating, and synthesizing applicable 
subjective and objective occupational fac- 
tors into an integral mass best-fitted to, and 
within the accomplishment of, the indi- 
vidual. It is concerned primarily with help- 
ing an individual make a decision and a 
vocational choice, plan a future and build 
a career, prepare for it, enter upon and 
progress in 1t.° 

Vocational counseling is a scientific proc- 
ess because the counselor is continually 
adapting and applying, coordinating and 
systematizing, psychological, medical, socio- 
logical, and educational philosophies, prin- 
ciples, and and progressively 
changing or combining usable segments of 
these teachings to the end that one may 
make a vocational choice. 


practices, 


*The writer has paraphrased a portion of the 
NVGA definition. 





.. the science dealing 
with human behavior es- 
pecially as it relates 
to vocational choice 
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It is not enough for the counselor to be 
armed with philosophies, techniques, and, 
subjective and objective data. Sound rea- 
soning is the outstanding activity in coun- 
seling. At all times the counselor must be 
conscious that he and his counselee are 
subject to variabilities in behavior. His 
reactions to a situation are dependent upon 
his interpretation of that situation. The 


validity of reasoning would then be de- 
pendent upon the intellectual bent of the 


counselor. As his techniques and instru- 
ments approach still higher validity, the 
counselor's reasoning will become less in- 
volved. 

Vocational counseling 
judgment. All available 
used in an analysis and determination of 
the general factors requisite to a field of 
work and to a specific occupation or occu- 
pations. In effect, the counselor establishes 
his working concept of the requirements 
necessary to the successful accomplishment 
of the field of work and of an occupation. 

Vocational counseling requires an evalu- 
ation of the measurable and the immeasur- 
The pieces of information a 


requires sound 


evidence must be 


able factors. 
counselor obtains, whether subjective or 
objective, are given significant weight as 
reasoned, evaluated, and determined by the 
counselor. Whether this weight takes the 
form of a numerical quantity or a feeling 
of varying tmportance, the counselor is 
forced to place a certain value or values on 
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a certain factor or factors. He must quan- 
tify his findings. He sorts and sifts—isolates 
-the data eventually synthesizing the sepa- 
rate applicable elements into that particu- 
lar occupational pattern for which this par- 
ticular individual is best-fitted and best able 
to accomplish. 

In summary, the components of voca- 
tional counseling may be stated in the form 
of an equation, which might well be: 
Analysis integral 
Determination —— 2 


Subjective and Voca- 
: Evaluation : 
Objective Factors ; tional 
—Isolation c 
Counsel- 


ing 


Synthesis 


What Then is Vocational Guidance? 


Vocational counseling is a_ relatively 
young process and much has to be done to 
improve techniques and instruments for 
more systematized and general truths. That 
this will be done has been demonstrated by 
the many studies which show evidence of 
the efficacy of vocational counseling. 

Since vocational counseling is a process 
which involves a scientific approach and 
focuses on human behavior as it applies to 
vocational selection the writer volunteers 
that: 


Vocational guidance is the science dealing with 
human behavior, especially as it relates to voca- 


tional choice. 


TEAMWORK 


No one person, teacher, parent, or other adult who teaches him, is intelligent 


enough to understand a child all by himself. 


Decisions of importance to a child 


must be made by a group of persons each seeking to promote his welfare. This 
group would include him, obviously—Howard A. Lane in November, 1951, 
California Journal of Elementary Education 








small GROUP discussion 


HELEN IRENE DRIVER 





OW USEFUL Is small group discussion 
in the counseling process for high 
school and university students? 

In an effort to find out, the author used 
eight discussion groups, including 70 stu- 
dents of whom 31 were females, 39 were 
males. Groups were limited to eight stu- 
dents in the University projects, and 10 stu- 
dents in the high school program. All 
students were volunteers who elected the 
activity because of their interest in group 
discussion, personality, and the study of 
human relations. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to test the usefulness of a 
group discussion therapy method [2, 4, 6] 
in aiding so-called normal students to gain 
self understanding, understanding of others, 
and interpersonal skills. 

The first group discussion project was or- 
ganized as the Pilot Study during the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Summer Session, 1950. 
Thirty-six graduate students elected the 
project as an experiment in learning in con- 
junction with the educational psychology 
course entitled “Human Abilities and 
Learning.” The students were elementary 
school and high school teachers, coaches, 
music directors, and administrators. In 
four groups of eight students (and four 
additional students serving as observers), 
the subjects engaged in six free discussions 
concerned with personality, individual dif- 
ferences, and behavior causes including 
problem children, defense mechanisms, 
group prejudices, and alcoholism. In addi- 
tion to the group discussions the students 
wrote autobiographies, self evaluations, 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory [3], and the Make-A-Picture-Story 


Hevcen Irene Driver is Counselor, Student Coun- 
seling Center, University of Wisconsin. This ar- 
ticle is an exerpt from a doctoral dissertation at that 
university, August, 1951. 





projective test [/, 5]. The discussion meet- 
ings were held twice a week over a three- 
week period and at the end each student had 
a counseling interview with the researcher. 
In this, the researcher gave the student test 
interpretations, and discussed his discussion 
participation in terms of the student's re 
action to the project, and his estimate of 
learning gained through the discussions, 
written assignments, and test interpreta 


tions. Three weeks later written evalua 


tions were handed in by the 36 subjects. 
Four to 10 months later a follow-up ques 
tionnaire was used to test the retention and 
carry-over of learnings from the group dis- 
cussion project into the daily lives of the 


teachers. 

Results showed that all 36 subjects en- 
joyed the camaraderie and freedom of the 
discussions and believed they had gained in 
knowledge and appreciation of personality 
differences and behavior causes. The 29 
teachers (83%) who returned the question 
naires gave evidence of project influence 
through retention and application of various 
types of learning in their teaching situa- 
tions or personal lives. 


Second Group Discussion 


The second group discussion project was 
organized in the School of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin for 16 undergradu- 
ate students enrolled in the introductory 
education course. Eight males and eight 
females volunteered for the experiment as 
field work in conjunction with the course. 
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During the first semester one group of 
eight students carried on 17 discussion ses- 
sions and in the second semester a second 
group of eight followed the same procedure, 
including similar discussion topics, socio- 
dramas, and written tests and assignments. 

The researcher served as discussion leader 
and resource person for both groups. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the meetings were 
led by the researcher, one-third by the stu- 
dent leaders; one-third were leaderless. 
Written assignments included  autobi- 
ographies, self evaluations, sociograms, the 
MMPI and STRONG LI. [7] and MAPS 
projective test. At the end of the project 
individual counseling interviews were held 
with all students. A month or two later a 
follow-up interview was held in order to 
estimate “simmering” and carry-over in- 
fluences of the group experience. 

Results showed, first, that all subjects en- 
joyed and gained satisfaction from the group 
activity; second, all students learned new 
facts, appreciation, and/or skill in inter- 
personal relations; third, the counseling 
process facilitated through the stu- 
dents’ ability to recognize, state, and _be- 
come motivated toward problem solutions. 
Ihe surfacing of self and social adjust- 
ment problems appeared to occur along with 
the establishment of rapport during the 
progress of the 17 discussion meetings. 


was 


Third Group Project 


The third group project was organized 
among twelfth grade students in a large 
high school in Madison, Wisconsin. It was 
called the “Personology Club” and was on 
the same basis as other activity clubs in 
the school, except that membership was 
limited to 10 students during each school 
semester. The two club groups were very 
different in membership. The first se- 
mester group consisted of three boys and 
seven girls, all of whom were dissatisfied 
with self or social adjustments either in the 
school or at home. 
group consisted of five girls and five boys, 
the majority of whom considered them- 
selves fairly well adjusted. 

The two groups used similar discussion 
topics and sociodramas, but the reactions 


The second semester 
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of the groups to the activities were very 
different. Group I members were emo- 
tional, uninhibited, and aggressive. Group 
II members were restrained, disinterested 
in some of the topics which had been dis- 
cussed at great length in a heated fashion 
by Group I. There was much “talking out” 
of feelings and personal experiences in the 
first group, and very little emotion or 
personal reference displayed in the second 
group. However, no student dropped out 
of his club, and attendance was equally 
good in both groups. 

Results showed that students of both 
groups had enjoyed and gained satisfaction 
from the club. All students believed they 
had gained in self understanding, under- 
standing of other and/or self and social 
adjustments. In the follow-up interview 
which was held one-to-three months after 
the conclusions of the club meetings, all 
students reaffirmed the evaluation state- 
ments they had given at the end of the 
project and appeared to be more enthusi- 
astic about project influences which had 
been in evidence during the “simmering” 
period. They were able to recall definite 
discussions and sociodramas which had 
made a deep impression on them, and gave 
examples of changed behavior attributable 
to project influence. Facilitation of coun- 
seling was found in the students’ friendly 
relationship to the researcher which was 
reflected in their frank discussion of worries, 
conflicts, vocational and personal problems 
during both counseling interviews. 


Excellent Learning Medium 


The conclusions are that small-group dis 
cussion carried on in a permissive atmos- 
phere is an excellent learning medium for 
personality growth of high school, college, 
and adult students. It provides an en- 
joyable and satisfying activity in which the 
student can air his grievances and talk out 
his personal feelings and viewpoints. It 
gives him support and reassurance in sur- 
facing and expressing his personal prob- 
lems. It facilitates rapport and counseling 
efficiency through the co-participation of 
counselor and counselee in a pleasant group 
activity focused on individual needs in 
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NEW CENTER FOR IMPROVING GROUP PROCEDURES 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has established the Center for Improving 
Group Procedures, to provide community agencies, public and private educational 
institutions and agencies, industrial and other organizations with consultation and 
educational services for more effective group procedures. Among the services 
available are: group leadership training programs, conference planning for 
group participation, staff relations clinics, personnel appraisal services, evaluation 
of supervisory practices, development of materials, training and research pro- 
grams designed to meet specific needs. The Center is associated with the Guid- 
ance Department at the college, and is under the executive direction of Dr. Ken- 
neth F. Herrold.—from the October, 1952, Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. 
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PERFORMANCE OF PUPILS 


N January, 1949, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research was asked to cooperate 
with the Research the State 
Education Department of New York in a 
study of vocational education in New York 
City. To judge the efficiency of instruction 
in vocational education required the con- 
struction and application of various evalua- 
The scope and nature of 


Division of 


tion procedures. 
the evaluation procedures may be summa- 
rized briefly as follows: 


e Evaluative criteria, similar in design to 
those formulated by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, were applied 
by teams of observers to provide compre- 
hensive appraisal of the adequacy of sup- 
plies, equipment, materials, instructional 
methods, curriculum, pupil guidance, and 
teacher personnel. 

e Tests were selected when available, but 
for the most part were constructed to meas- 
ure the objectives of both general education 
and trade education. The major emphasis 
in the construction of tests was required in 
the areas of trade knowledge and trade per- 
formance. 


Right away it was clear that a comprehen- 
sive program of evaluation required the 
identification and definition of those objec- 
tives of vocational education ordinarily sub- 
sumed under the categories of (a) general 
education for personal and civic com- 
petence, and (b) education for occ upational 
or vocational competence. 


J. Wayne Wricutstonr, Grorce Fortano, and 
JoseruH JUSTMAN are associated with the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 


In Selected Occupations 


The first category included objectives of 
general education which dealt with those 
aspects of personal and civic competence 
expected of all citizens in ow 
Briefly, these general educational objectives 
were: 


society. 


e Competence in the basic skills of reading, 
written expression, mathematics, and gen- 
eral science; 

e Knowledge of the American heritage 
through an understanding of the major 
social, economic, political, and cultural 
events which have contributed to the Amer- 
ican way of life; 

¢ Knowledge of economic processes and re- 
lationships through an understanding of 
the major concepts involved in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of 
goods; as well as management-labor trends 
and relationships; 

e Knowledge of current affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, in political, social, economic, 
and cultural life of the present day; 


@ Desirable civic beliefs and _ attitudes 
toward American ideals, institutions, and 
practices in civic, national, social, and 


economic areas. 


The second category of objectives were 
more specific to occupational or trade educa 
tion. The objectives were identified for 
the trade courses and curricula, as formu- 
lated for New York City, and included the 
following: 


e Trade knowledge required in a particu- 
lar industry, involving mastery of informa- 
tion about the proper use of common 
materials and tools used in the shop; knowl- 
edge concerning routines, practices, and 
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techniques used in the industry; and safety 
measures. In commercial education, this 
entailed mastery of knowledge generally 
subsumed under the heading of business 
information. 

e Trade performance as revealed by mas- 
tery of those knowledges and skills involved 
in actually executing satisfactorily a series 
of job samples for a trade. These trade 
performance tests will be discussed in more 
detail in subsequent sections of this se yp 
e Related drawing which was defined as 
the ability to read blueprints and drawings 
related to a particular industry. In the 
field of trade dressmaking, mastery in this 
area took the form of the ability to draw a 
fashion figure and to design a dress on a 
figure. In the electrical trades, ability to 
draw diagrams of electric wiring was tested. 
e Related mathematics involving the ap- 
plication of mathematics to specific nthe 4 
lems in the particular industry. In com- 
mercial education, this objective entailed 
mastery of information generally subsumed 
under the heading of business arithmetic. 
Attainment of this objective was not con- 
sidered a necessary aspect of instruction in 
cosmetology. 

e Related science involving the applica- 
tion of concepts and principles of the physi- 
cal or biological sciences to situations aris- 
ing in a particular trade or industry. 


Tests for General Education Objectives 


In the appraisal of general education ob- 
jectives, it was found that valid and reliable 
tests were available to measure skills and 
knowledges in reading, written expression, 
general mathematics, and general science. 
The standardized tests selected for use were 
(a) the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test, (b) the Cooperative English, Test 
A: Mechanics of Expression, (c) the Co- 
operative Mathematics Test, and (d) the 
Cooperative General Science Test. 

In the field of social studies, it was not 
possible to find any standardized test that 
covered adequately the scope of the con- 
tent of the New York City courses. As a re- 
sult, it was necessary to construct tests for 
measuring pupil knowledge of (a) Ameri- 
can heritage, (b) economic processes and 
relationships, (c) current affairs, and (d) an 
inventory of civic beliefs and attitudes. 

In order to measure the objectives of 


trade education, a review of standardized 
tests revealed no tests were available that 
were valid for New York City courses. It 
was necessary, therefore, to construct a series 
of pencil-and-paper tests in order to measure 
pupil skills and abilities in (a) related 
mathematics, (b) related science, (c) re- 
lated drawing, (d) related art, and (e) shop 
sketching and trade knowledge. In addi- 
tion, it was necessary to construct perform- 
ance tests to ascertain student mastery and 
skills in performing a series of practical job 
samples. 

The program of evaluation was directed 
toward the appraisal of the effectiveness of 
instruction in each of the following selected 
trade or occupational courses offered in the 
high schools. The six trade areas selected 
for intensive study and testing were (a) 
automotive trades, (b) machine shop trades, 
(c) electrical trades, (d) trade dressmaking, 
(e) commercial education, and (f) cosme- 
tology. The steps which were followed in 
the construction of these tests may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 


1. A subject matter specialist or teacher for each 
of the separate subjects in a particular trade area 
was assigned to work with a test technician of the 
Bureau of Educational Research. 

& A 
based upon that analysis, was prepared 


job analysis and preliminary test outline, 


3. Tentative test items were written, and each 
item was then subjected to critical examination by 
test experts and by a jury of specialists in each trade 
area covered by each test. These juries included not 
only teachers but also employers and employee 


groups in a particular trade 


In order to measure performance, it was 
necessary to develop a series of work sam- 
ples representative of each trade. First, a 
job analysis of the performance skills of each 
trade as taught in the vocational schools 
was made and sample jobs were selected. 
Each job sample was then analyzed into its 
subsidiary skills, and standards of perform- 
ance of the skills were determined. Thus 
it was possible to judge the quality of the 
performance of the individual as he carried 
through the activities on an actual job 
sample. These performance tests were ad- 
ministered to a sampling of pupils in each 
of the trade areas. 
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Constructing and Administering a Per- 
formance Test in Auto Mechanics: The 
construction and administration of the per- 
formance test in auto mechanics may be 
used to illustrate the basic procedures fol- 
lowed in ail performance tests. By cooper- 
ative efforts the subject matter specialist 
and test technician prepared a job analysis 
of the trade and a preliminary test outline 
based upon that analysis. The first edition 
of the performance test in auto mec hanics, 
for example, consisted of 12 job samples. 
For the more complex jobs, a maximum of 
30 minutes’ working time was permitted. 
For the simpler jobs, a maximum of 15 
minutes’ working time was allowed. The 
job samples were as follows: 


1. Removing, testing, and replacing the thermo- 


stat in an engine 
2. Adjusting points to 0.02 inch, installing, and 


testing distributor. 

3. Making a compression test on the engine and 
recording results 

4. Tuning-up motor by 
a defective spark plug and setting idle speed and 


locating and changing 


idle mixture. 
5. Testing a battery. 
diameter and length 


6. Measuring with 


of each step in the plug 
Removing front wheel, inspecting wheel and 


gauge 


7 
brake parts, adjusting, and reassembling 

8. Overhauling and testing a fuel pump 

9. Making stud to specifica- 
tions 

10. Setting toe-in to specified inches 


and threading a 


11. Setting clutch pedal clearance to 1'/, inches. 


12. Changing a tire 


In order to provide for objective ap- 
praisal, specific steps in each job sample 
were defined and credit ratings for observed 
performance were agreed upon. Thus, for 
removing, testing, and replacing the ther- 
mostat, the steps and credits shown in the 
next column were agreed upon. 

Since administration of the original test, 
composed of 12 subtests required approxi- 
mately 5'/, hours, the decision was made to 
select, if possible, fewer subtests which 
would give essentially the same results as 
the complete test, and still retain maximum 
validity and reliability. The method used 
for accomplishing this was application of 
the Wherry-Doolittle mutiple correlation 
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Steps 


Drained water without spilling 
Knew where to find thermostat 
Test of thermostat—Chart A 
Tightened flange bolts evenly 
Replaced water without spilling 
No water leaks 
Proper selection of tools 

Total 
method of test selection. 

Prior to application of correlational tech 
niques, the entire group of eight-term stu 
dents who had taken the automotive 
mechanics trade performance test 
divided into two groups by using the usual 
odd-even technique. One of the subgroups 
of 90 students so formed was used in the test 
selection procedure; the other group was 
used for cross-validation. 

The next step was to correlate the sub- 
tests with each other and with the complet 
test. In correlating a subtest with the total 
test, the subtest in question was first sub- 
tracted from the total test result in order 
to prevent the spurious correlation resulting 
from the contribution of this subtest to the 
total 

The cross-validation procedure revealed 
that the following combination of five sub- 
namely: thermostat, 
tune-up, measurement, and 
alignment, gave the most efficient battery. 
This battery correlated 0.93 with the total 
score and had an estimated reliability of 
0.81. The administration of this subtest 
battery required approximately 214 hours. 
Ihe indications are that a short form of the 
original automotive mechanics trade pet 
formance tests composed of five unweighted 
subtests may be utilized in place of the 
longer test with little loss in validity or re- 
liability. 

Constructing and Administering Perform- 
ance Tests in Other Trades: The construc- 
tion and administration of performance 
tests in other selected trades followed the 
basic procedure described for the auto 
motive mechanics performance trade, ex- 
cept that the Wherry-Doolittle multipk 
correlation method of test selection has not 
yet been applied to determine whether or 


was 


score. 


tests; compression, 


front-wheel 
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not shorter versions of the tests might pro- 
vide approximately the same levels of re- 
liability and validity as the original edi- 
tions of the tests. In all instances, however, 
the subject matter specialists and test tech- 
nicians working cooperatively prepared job 
analyses of each trade and selected tenta- 
tive job samples to be performed by the 
pupils. Specific steps in each job sample 
were defined, and credit ratings for ob- 
served performance were agreed upon. The 
scope and nature of job samples used in 
tests for selected trades are indicated. 
The performance test in electrical instal- 
lation included the following job samples: 


1. Installing a return call system between an an- 
nunciator station and two other offices. The exist- 
ing cable should be used. 

2. Installing one receptacle to be controlled by two 
three-way switches. 

3. Fuse testing. 

4. Installing a shunt motor controlled by a four- 
point starting box. 

5. Controlling an A.C. motor by a magnetic starter. 


The performance test for machine and 


metal trades consisted of the following job 
samples: 

i. With cold-rolled steel */, x 2 x 4 inches, laying 
out the piece as specified in a blueprint, cutting and 
filing for two operations. 

2. On a drill press, drilling, reaming, and tapping 
a piece of metal as specified in a blueprint. 

3. On a lathe, turning out as specified and cutting 
thread as specified for a machine part. 

4. On a milling machine, milling slot as specified. 
5. Grinding a tool bit. 

6. Grinding a twist drill. 


The performance test for trade dress- 
making included the following job samples: 


1. Preparing a tuck-in blouse for a first fitting, 

making right half of garment only. 

2. Making a series of seams such as plain seam, 

French seam, slot seam, and corded piping. 

$. Making tailored buttonholes with self-facing. 

4. Making bias binding and roll-hemming. 

5. Making machine tucks and bias facing. 
Performance tests in business education 

included job samples for shorthand and 

typewriting and for bookkeeping. In short- 

hand and typewriting three letters were 

dictated; the first as a warming-up letter 
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,not to be transcribed. ‘The rates for dic- 
tation were 64, 80, and 84 words per minute. 
The typing test included setting up and 
typing up a bill or invoice and the retyping 
of a revised rough draft of a letter. 

In bookkeeping, the job samples in- 
cluded: (1) recording on special bookkeep- 
ing paper a list of business transactions, 
(2) posting of entries, and (3) correcting 
errors which appeared on a trial balance. 

The performance test in cosmetology in- 
cluded the following job samples: (1) hair- 
cutting, (2) hair tinting, (3) permanent 
waving, (4) marcel waving, (5) finger wav- 
ing, and (6) manicuring. 

Reliability of the Performance Tests in 
Selected Trades: In estimating the reli- 
ability of the performance tests in selected 
trades, the Froelich method was used for 
the eight-term pupils. These estimates 
range from 0.61 for cosmetology to 0.96 
for stenography with a median of 0.93. 
The reliability estimates for each perform- 
ance test are as follows: automotive trades, 
0.88; machine shop trades, 0.93; electrical 
trades, 0.94; trade dressmaking, 0.91; sten- 
ography, 0.96; bookkeeping, 0.93; cosme 
tology, 0.61. 

Validity of Performance Tests in Selected 
Trades: Evidence of the validity of perform- 
ance tests in selected trades was obtained 
from several sources. First, the job samples 
were drawn from critical operations per- 
formed in the shop and on the job for each 
trade. The adequacy of the job samples 
was judged by a jury of employers, trade 
technicians, and test technicians. Second, 
the scores on the trade performance tests 
were compared for pupils having one year, 
two years, and three years of trade instruc- 
tion. These groups of pupils were equated 
on the basis of intelligence. The mean 
score of the first-year pupils was exceeded 
by 15 to 20 points by the second-year pupils. 
The mean score of second-year pupils was 
exceeded by 10 to 20 points by the third- 
year pupils. This progressive increase in 
mean test scores from first to third year of 
trade instruction permits an inference of 
substantive validity. 

Looking Ahead in Performance Tests for 
Vocational Skills: Based upon experience 
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with performance tests for vocational skills 
in selected trades, the following observa- 
tions are offered: 


e Test examiners agreed unanimously that 
vocational school pupils were more inter- 
ested and preferred the performance ap- 
proach compared with paper-and-pencil ex- 
amining procedures. 

e The instructional and testing practices of 
teachers in vocational schools have been in- 
fluenced by the performance tests, and the 
tests continue to be applied in modified 
form in some schools. 

e A need exists for the construction of per- 
formance tests in vocational areas other 
than those included in this study. 


e The tentative performance tests con- 
structed for use in this study need to be 
analyzed, refined, and reduced in length of 
time required for administration, The 


process of refinement should result in an 
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increase of validity, reliability, and objec- 
tivity of the performance tests. 

¢ Periodic job analyses of industrial changes 
and requirements will permit required 
changes in job samples so that the content of 
the tests will be up-to-date. 

e The problem of adequate norms and 
standards of performance, especially com- 
parison with on-the-job performance of ap- 
prentices in various trades requires study 
in the refinement of the tests. 

A promising beginning has been made in 
the construction of performance tests in 
selected trades. Although many problems 
in the construction of trade performance 
tests remain to be solved, progress has been 
encouraging. This aspect of testing has 
been neglected by both trade and test tech- 
nicians. It offers a challenge to those who 
are willing to apply their imagination and 
skills to a difficult task. 


NEW PERSPECTIVE ON EXPRESSION 


Since the American can find no confirmation of identity from the environment in 
which he lives, since he lives exposed to the awareness of vast distances and in- 
numerable existences, since he derives from a belief in the future the courage that 
animates him, is he not bent on isolating and “fixing” a value on every existing 
thing in its relation to a totality, to the All, to the Everywhere, to the Always? And 
does that not require of him a new way of viewing and feeling and describing 
any existing thing? And would that not require, in turn, a modification of the 
language?—Thornton Wilder in Toward an American Language” in July Atlantic. 





Study Techniques of 


THOSE SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


DAVID G. DANSKIN AND COLLINS W. BURNETT 


HAT KINDS OF study techniques do 
lcm students have? Do superior 
students have superior study techniques? 

The writers became interested in these 
problems as a result of the development of 
a program for superior students in the Col- 
lege of Education at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Pressey [3] described the begin- 
ning of such a program in 1932. Recently 
Pressey [4] has re-emphasized the impor- 
tance of working more closely with the su- 
perior student. Heald [2] did a follow-up 
study of superior students who had been 
graduated from the College of Education 
during 1946-1950. The present article re- 
ports on another of a series of research 
studies dealing with the superior student. 

Although much has been written about 
the superior student, few investigations 
have been made of the study methods of su- 
perior students. Brown [/], using a 64-item 
questionnaire, found that: (1) percentages 
of failing students reporting the use of cor- 
rect study habits is as large as percentages 
found among successful students, and (2) 
large percentages of both failing and suc- 
cessful students fail to make use of many 
efficient study techniques. Robinson [7] 
studied a highly selected group of soldiers 
assigned to ASTP training. Inquiry showed 
that they had as many, if not more, poor 
study habits than the average freshman in 
college. Their average work rate (reading 
and taking notes) was a low 83 words pet 
minute. Their notes were no better than 
the average college student; they did poorly 
on a test of tables and graphs. 
~ Davin G. DANSKIN is a graduate research assistant 


at the Ohio State University, where Couns W. 
BurNetr is Coordinator of Student Personnel. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Pres 
ton and Tuft [5] analyzed the reading skills 
of 22 Phi Beta Kappa prospects. They 
found a wide range of reading ability 
among the students and concluded from 
their evidence that good students are typi- 
cally not efficient readers. Robinson and 
Hall [8] found that a superior group of stu- 
dents read no faster nor any more accurately 
when a selection was printed with headings 
than they did when reading an equated se- 
lection without any headings. 

This brief review of the literature shows 
that there is an interest in the superior stu- 
dent. Unfortunately, most of this research 
seems to be concerned with how the student 
performs and does not go beyond this point. 
The writers wanted to investigate the study 
techniques of superior students not only to 
have more information on this point but 
also to make use of this information in de- 
veloping a better program for superior stu 
dents in the College of Education. 


Collection and Treatment of the Data 


An open-ended interview was devised to 
cover what appeared to be major, common 
study techniques at the college level. The 
division of the interview into four areas 
(studying the text, handling lectures, pre 
paring for and taking examinations, and 
planning the use of time) follows Robin- 


son’s [6] divisions. The study habits de- 
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scribed are those of 37 students registered 
in the College of Education at The Ohio 
State University for the quarter 
1951. On the basis of grades, each student 
was among the top 12 in either the fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, or senior Class. 
Each student was interviewed individually 
and recordings were made of each inter- 
view. All interviews transcribed. 
Ihe 37 replies to each section of the inter- 
view were inspected to see if categories 
could be formed into which answers could 
be placed. For all sections, categories were 
established and each answer was placed in 
[he results are re- 
In addi- 
stu- 


spring 


were 


one of these categories. 
ported in Tasies I through V. 
tion, the study skills used by these 37 
dents were compared with what educational 
psychologists considered to be efficient study 


methods. 


TABLE | 


Number of Superior Students Using 
Characteristic Methods of Studying a Text 





Per 
Cent 





Study assignments immediately 
Preliminary survey of headings 
and/or summary 


Turn headings of topic sen 
tences into questions and read 
to answer questions 

Take working notes 

When 


summary 


finish assignment read 


and check any 
points not sure of 

Review notes to check on main 
points 

Underline 4 or 5 lines a page, 
or main points 

Nearly always use tables, charts 
graphs, etc. 

word try 


When see new to get 


meaning from context and 
check 
necessary 


Build list of missed words 


maybe dictionary, if 


Read lesson completely before 
stopping 


Ihe methods used in studying the text, 
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and the number of students using each, are 
reported in Tasie 1. The numbers do not 
total 37 because the students used several 
of the methods. From inspection of the 
table it seems that these superior students 
were not uniform in their study habits. 
They used a wide variety of techniques. A 
majority of them apparently make use of 
cues or guides in the text. Three of the 
most commonly employed methods were 
preliminary survey of headings and sum- 
maries, studying the charts and graphs, and 
learning new words. Most of these stu- 
dents did not use such aids to retention as 
underlining, note taking, reading to an- 
swer questions, or reviewing at the end of 
an assignment. Nearly all liked to read one 
lesson completely even if it took two or 
three hours before moving on to another. 


TABLE Il 


Number of Superior Students Using 
Characteristic Methods of Handling Lectures 








Take notes 

lake notes on what think or feel is 
important 

Listen to professor for cues of what 
is important before writing 

Notes organized, main points labeled, 
sub-points indented or set off 

Have one page or less of notes per 
lecture 

Use large notebooks with courses 
separated and dated or in running 
order 





Another area of study methods investi- 
gated was the handling of lectures. Results 
are shown in Taste II. The striking thing 
about these methods seems to be that the 
superior students almost unanimously took 
too many notes and kept them in what they 
considered to be some form of an outline. 
They seemed to be lacking, however, in the 
most important aspect of note taking—how 
to know what to include in those notes. 
Very few of them got cues of what was im- 
portant from the professor, or, if they did, 
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they were not aware of it. Also, they 
seemed to take a greater number of notes 
than was necessary; nearly all had over one 
page of notes per lecture. It seems that 
these students employed some of the basic 
necessary methods but they need to make 
these methods more efficient. 


TABLE Ill 


Number of Superior Students Using Character- 
istic Methods of Preparing for and Taking 
Examinations 





liming of reviews 
Start studying the night before an 
examination, or two nights be- 
fore at the most 
Start studying at least 3 nights be- 
fore and divide lesson into sec- 
tions to be studied 
Daily review, intermediate review, 
and review night before ex- 
amination 
Get plenty of sleep night before 
examination 
Kind of review 
Study everything 
Study professor’s main points OR 
study headings or topic sentences 
in book 
Predict questions 
Use same study methods for essay and 
objective examinations 
Taking objective examinations 
Glance test idea of 
length and if some parts count 


over to get 


more than others 
Omit hard questions and come 
back to them 
Taking essay examinations 
Glance over the éntire test 
Budget time 
Do easiest questions first 
Mentally have an idea what going 
to say 59 
Jot down brief outline of few key 
words before beginning to write 11 





The techniques used by these students in 
preparing for and taking examinations are 


given in Taste III. One of the outstand- 
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ing facts gained from this table seems to be 
that nearly all of the students waited until 
the last day or two before an examination 
to start their review. However, they still 
seemed to spend this time reviewing and 
not cramming, as a majority of them tried 
to get plenty of sleep the night before an ex 
amination. These students seemed to get 
good grades in spite of how they reviewed 
and not because of how they reviewed. 
Only three used an active attack in review- 
ing by predicting questions and then find- 
ing answers. Of the 25° who they 
studied the professor's cues or topic head- 
ings, nearly all were rather vague on what 
was important. The general emphasis 
seemed to be on how much one knew rather 
than on what one knew. 

In taking examinations, the group seemed 
to vary its methods of attack depending on 
the type of examination. The general 
methods seemed to be to start right in on 
objective examinations without a prelimi 
nary scanning and omit hard questions and 
come back to them. On essay examina- 
tions, a large number glanced the examina- 
tion over and then went ahead and an- 
swered the questions in order. Only four 
jotted down a brief outline before writing 
on essay questions. The evidence probably 
indicates that these students have the ca 
pacity for doing excellent work and not 
just the best. All that is needed is some 
assistance and guidance in learning efficient 


methods. 


said 


TABLE IV 


Number of Superior Students Using 
Characteristic Places of Study 





Study in same spot 

Study in easy chair or on bed at 
home 

At home, at dorm, at a desk, or in a 
straight chair 

In library facing wall or in a corner 

In library where can see everyone 

No preference where study 
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An important variable in skill in attack 
and concentration is the place a student 
studies. The places used by these students 
are reported in Taste IV. The tendency 
seems to be to study in about the same 
place, which makes it easier to get to work 
immediately. They did not seem to make 
a point of avoiding all distractions, as 
nearly half of the students said they like 
to sit in an easy chair or lie on a bed while 
studying. Still nearly a majority, 16, 
studied under recommended conditions. 


TABLE V 


Number of Superior Students Using 
Characteristic Methods of Planning the Use of 
Time 





Per 
No. Cent 


Study when have time 18 18 
Study about the same time every day, 

but do what is most pressing 15 
Work out a time schedule and follow 

it (allow for studying same course 

at same time, for travel, eating, 
etc.) 
slowing 


Plan time for recreation, 


down before bed and other neces- 


sary breaks 


The way these students planned their 
time is shown in Taste V. Only four used 
a time schedule, which leads to the most 
efficient use of time. Nearly one-half of the 
group made a rather informal attempt at 
planning time by studying about the same 
time every day. But, again, the results seem 
to show that the group as a whole could use 
some instruction in more effective methods. 

How do the study skills of these students 
compare with what educational psycholo- 
gists now know to be efficient study meth- 
ods? An efficient method of studying the 
text would begin with a quick survey of 
headings and summaries which helps speed 
up reading and aids in retention. Asking a 
question before starting each section aids in 
reading and remembering what is read by 
forcing one to read to answer that query. 
Forcing oneself to recite from memory af- 
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ter reading helps slow down forgetting. 
Outlining is an additional help in remem- 
bering the material. When the lesson has 
been read through one should review to get 
an over-all view of the points and see thei 
relationship. In addition, one should pay 
attention to vocabulary as it is one of the 
most important aspects of college reading. 
New words should be understood in the 


context which they are used and a list of 
new words should be made. 
graphs, and formulas are devices which aid 
in comprehension and should be used as 


Tables, charts, 


such. When the study habits of this group 
of superior students are compared with 
these efficient skills, the striking fact seems 
to be that none of the students used all of 
the effective methods. A number of the 
methods were employed by some of the stu- 
dents but the trend seemed to be to use poor 
study skills. Only 21 used what might be 
termed average or better methods. If this 
sample is typical of other superior students, 
it seems that their over-all performance is 


mediocre. 


Recommended Methods 


What are some of the efficient 
mended methods of handling lectures? One 
should try to get the central idea by listen- 
ing for cues which the lecturer gives. Then 
a brief note should be written down which 
summarizes the point. ‘The notes should 
show some organization with the main 
points labeled and sub-points indented. 
Notes for one lecture should not cover more 
than one page. At the end of the hour, o1 
in the evening, daily should be 
glanced over to mark important points, in 
dent sub-points, and determine the organ- 
ization of the lecture. Here, again, the 
study techniques of these students left much 
room for improvement. Although 12 stu 
dents handled lectures in a manner which 
was probably a little better than mediocre, 
only one seemed to be really efhcient. The 
majority of the students described methods 
which were just fair or quite inefhcient. 

The recommended methods of preparing 
for an €xamination are to read a lesson 
when assigned and review it after the orig- 
inal reading. Then there should be some 


recom 


notes 
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review between the first reading and the 
final preparation for the examination. For 
the final review, several sessions should be 
planned and definite parts of the lesson as- 
signed to each session allowing only one or 
two hours of review the night before. To 
aid in preparation an active search should 
be made for questions which might be asked 
and answers to these written out. Proper 
review should prepare a student for either 
an essay or objective examination. When 
compared with these higher-level study 
skills it seems that the high grades these stu- 
dents received were earned apparently with 
poor methods. Only 10 students gave evi- 
dence of practicing methods which ap- 
proach efficiency and one utilized quite ef- 
fective techniques. The majority seemed 
to be mediocre in preparation for examina- 
tions. 


How To Take An Exam 

Some principles assist in taking objective 
examinations. The first step is to glance 
the entire text over to see how long it is and 
if some parts count more than others or 
might be easier. On this basis time should 
be budgeted to each page. Then, if every 
question has equal weight, one should work 
straight through the entire list and not hesi- 
tate too long on any one question. Difficult 
questions should be omitted and returned 
to later. Eleven students made a practice 
of glancing through the entire test and 
eight divided time among the pages. 
Thirty-two omitted the difficult questions 
and came back to them. 

The same general procedure should be 
followed in taking essay examinations (j.e., 
glance through the test and roughly budget 
time to each question and do the easiest 
questions first). In addition, a question 
that asks for more than a brief definition 
needs an organized answer. A way to ob- 
tain this organization is first to jot down a 
sketchy outline of points to be covered. 
Of the 37 students, 25 made a preliminary 
scanning at the test, eight made a rough 
budget of the time, ten wrote on the easiest 
questions first and four jotted down an out- 
line before starting. Again, it seems that 
the students did not uniformly use efficient 
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skills but received good grades through the 
use of mediocre methods. As in the other 
study skills areas discussed there seems to 
be the possibility for improvement. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A description of the study methods of 
these thirty-seven students indicates that 
they were not uniform in their study tech- 
niques. They seemed to use text cues but 
not to use methods which aid in retention. 
These students employed some of the basic 
necessary methods in handling lectures, but 
they need to make these methods more efh- 
cient. These superior students waited un- 
til the last day or two before preparing for 
examinations, and their methods of taking 
examinations were not so efficient as pos- 
sible. They usually studied in the same 
spot, but not always among conditions con- 
ducive to concentration. Only four stu- 
dents used a time schedule. When com- 
pared with study skills which educational 
psychologists recommend as efficient, the 
stated performance of these students was 
mediocre. The fact that students in this 
study who made good grades did so with 
average or below average learning tech- 
niques seems to indicate that the knowl- 
edge and use of higher level work skills 
would enable them to attain greater scho- 
lastic achievement. This is another reason 
to support the idea that how-to-study courses 
at the college level should not be limited to 
students with low academic standing. Col- 
lege counselors should be alert to this fact 
and not overlook the possibilities of help- 
ing a good student become more efficient in 
study skills. Obviously there are limitations 
to the small number of students in this 
group. Actual observation of students 
while they are studying would serve as a 
check on reported study techniques. 
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STUDENTS AND THE CLASS STRUCTURE 


Now | do not believe that it is the school’s obligation to allocate students in the 
class structure. But the school cannot afford to be insensitive to, or unconcerned 
about, either the fact of the student's class origin or his class aspirations. Rather 
than allocate students to their “proper” class position, the school’s task is to pro- 
vide both realistic and idealistic pictures of the student's life chances and of the 
statuses that go with them.... In its proper role as an educational agency, the 
school’s task is to analyze the workings of the social processes by which human 
beings become identified in class terms and seek to bring the student honestly to 
assess his competence and life-chances as that analysis would reveal them to 
him.—Earl S$. Johnson in April School Review. 


ON THE SHAPING OF HUMAN EVENTS 


Everything we sense as individuals, and very nearly everything we learn as social 
psychologists, makes it clear that any gesture of protest, and attempt to modify 
the course of events, must initially, if not throughout, be a personal one—a re- 


assertion of our own responsibility toward other individuals. ... 1! only know 


that in this world there are pestilences and there are victims, and it is up to us not 

to ally ourselves with the pestilences!... So strongly do | oppose not only atroci- 

ties of all kinds, but the pestilence itself from which | believe they spring, that a 

bald assertion of what | have called “humanity,”’ so far from being neutral, is a 

declaration of partisanship, of being, more specifically, on the side of man.— 
Alex Comfort in The Commonweol 








STUDENTS SCRUTINIZE 
A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


r APPEARS to be a trait of the American 
| public to criticize everything from base- 
ball managers to college presidents and the 
few attempts that have been made to sup- 
press this trait have resulted in defeat for 
the parties involved. The Federalists cer- 
tainly did not help their popularity with 
the Alien and Sedition Acts nor did the 
Democratic party fare much better for its 
part in the Espionage and Sedition Acts 
passed during World War I. Could it be 
that the guidance profession is doomed to a 
similar loss of public support for the same 
reason? Is it not suppressing criticism from 
the most important persons involved—the 
students who come in contact with our 
guidance programs? What would be re- 
vealed if students were given the chance 
to criticize without fear of retaliation? 

Not fearing to rush in where angels fear 
to tread, the author and his colleagues de- 
cided to give the students an opportunity 
to express their candid opinions of the 
guidance program in effect at a private 
junior college for young women. The 
method which was used is neither novel nor 
perfect, but it offered the advantage of sim- 
plicity and the guarantee of anonymity. A 
questionnaire was prepared by the guidance 
department with 18 formulated questions 
which could be answered in one or two 
words, but which were followed by a request 
for reasons supporting the statement and 
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if possible an example of this viewpoint. 
Room was left for general comments on the 
effectiveness of the program as well as sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

The purpose of the questionnaire was 
discussed during an assembly period and 
the questionnaires were then distributed 
and completed by the students who dropped 
them in a box as they left the room. The 
replies were then tabulated by a guidance 
committee and the questionnaires were 
destroyed. 

The area explored by the evaluation 
ranged from the value and the length of 
the orientation program to the attitude of 
the students on male vs. female counselors 
While the majority of the students were 
favorably inclined toward the guidance 
program, many inadequacies were brought 
to light. Not all of the teacher-counselors 
were interpreting test results to their coun- 
selees; some teacher-counselors had im 
pressed their counselees as being disinter- 
ested, domineering, nervous, and in two 
cases, “old maidish.” One particular be- 
lief of the author suffered ignominious de 
feat by the margin of more than two to one 
when the students favored a counselor from 
their field of specialization as opposed to a 
general counselor. Many helpful sugges- 
tions were offered which should have been 
evident to the guidance department. There 
was a call for more vocational information, 
particularly by outside speakers. ‘Teacher- 
counselors became cognizant of the need to 
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show interest in their counselees at all times 
and to check themselves when they felt the 
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in a democracy and it is the duty of guid- 
ance personnel to provide the opportunities 


impulse to tell them what to do. The in- 
service training program for teacher-coun- 
selors now emphasizes the need for and 
methods of test interpretation. 

Criticism is a basic right and a necessity 


for constructive criticism. Not only is ma- 
ture thinking encouraged by this process, 
but an invaluable method for improving 


services is gained. 


GROWTH RATE IMPORTANT IN LEARNING 


“Nature goes to considerable trouble to see to it that each child starts life as a 
new individual, a unique person differing from all other children in the world. ... 
Some children have rhythms of rapid growth followed by slow growth. Others 
grow more consistently. Each child has his own pattern of growing. 

“This difference in the rate of growth has much significance to the parent and 
to the teacher. Probably nothing is more important in providing the right nurture 
for the child than to sense his rate of growth and development. Children who are 
slow growers often have been badly managed in our schools. They are some- 
times treated as though they were abnormal and attempts are made to force 
them to grow faster. It seems amazing that in this culture there is a firmly en- 
trenched opinion that all children should be able to read by the time they are 
seven years old or to know fractions by the time they are ten... . 

“Children who are insecure and unhappy will not learn much in school. Rather 
than add to the child's problems and frustration by insisting that he achieve at a 
certain level, the teacher needs to try to understand his insecurity or to recognize 
that his behavior may be caused by fear. A very obvious way of building the 
child's security is to appreciate some particular skill or achievement which he 
possesses.... Children are extremely sensitive to the teacher's attitude.... We 
need in our schools warm and friendly teachers, released from rigid demands of 
school administration and society. When we have such teachers, our children will 
learn to read, to spell and to do their arithmetic much more effectively. They will 
also develop wholesome attitudes which will make it possible for them, in spite of 
failures and difficulties, to continue to learn.—The Three R’s in the Elementary 
School, published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 
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ODERN EDUCATIONAL practice demands 
M that discipline be viewed as a growth 
process. Punishment of the right kind is 
sometimes a necessary part of this process, 
but primary emphasis must be placed upon 
handling disciplinary problems as positive 
educational experiences. Disciplinary 
measures in college residence halls can be- 
come sterile, negative, frustrating pro- 
cedures, or they can result in profitable 
learning for the students involved. 

Sheviakov and Redl' have given a rather 
abstract definition of discipline. This defi- 
nition, however, provides a good starting 
point for a consideration of discipline in 
college supervised living groups: “Disci- 
pline consists of those measures necessary to 
channel individual and group impulses 
toward the attainment of desired goals.” 
In essence, of course, this is not a new 
thought, and few educators would quarrel 
with it per se. The crucial factors lie in 


‘George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline 
For Today's Children and Youth. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1944. 
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The Result: Frustration 
or 


Profitable Learning? 





DISCIPLINE 
In College Residence Halls 


deciding which type of measures are neces 
sary for each particular type of problem, 
and when and how to administer them. 

The following discussion attempts to in- 
corporate tested experience of head resident 
counselors with modern educational prac- 
tice and psychological research for the pur- 
pose of setting up some guideposts for 
achieving a desirable state of discipline in 
residence halls on our campuses. 

Primary emphasis has been placed upon 
the age-old proverb “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Discipline 
at its best is not a negative list of “thou shalt 
not’s” enforced by standardized or unusual 
punishments, but rather, it is a positive 
process of learning and development 
achieved through responsible participation 
in real life situations. Intelligent self-con 
trol and growth in social understandings 
and responsibility do not develop in a 
vacuum. Instead, they are a product of 
learning by doing. 

Essential to achieving the above princi 
ple is a second: a social environment con- 
ducive to good discipline must be purpose 
fully established and maintained. Prereq- 
uisite to such an environment is a student 
development program including (1) ade- 
quate counseling facilities within the resi 
dence hall, (2) a program of varied activi- 
ties which helps channel surplus energy into 
constructive experiences, and (3) a demo- 
cratic student government within each hall 
which is made an active partner with the 
college faculty and administration in study 
ing the problems and potentialities of 
group living. This partnership must ex- 
tend to the setting of goals for individual 
and group development, and to the execu 
tion of the activities and processes needed 
to reach those goals. Key to the implemen 
tation of this partnership and essential to 
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the above prerequisites is a well-trained 


head resident counselor who is able to play 
a multiple counselor-administrator-activity 
expert-educator role. 


Establishment of Traditions 

Vital also to creating a desirable social 
environment in a living group is the estab- 
lishment of traditions embodying good 
group and individual discipline. While 
some traditions have a tendency to outlive 
their usefulness and must never be allowed 
to become ends in themselves, experience 
has proved their worth in promoting con- 
tinuity of those practices which teach and 
encourage discipline. Illustrative of this 
third principle is a comparison of two men’s 
residence halls which will be called A and 
B. Both were reactivated as men’s resi- 
dences after World War II. A got off toa 
good start with the aid of a superior, far- 
seeing head resident, and traditions foster- 
ing a favorable social environment and good 
discipline were founded. These traditions 
have tended to perpetuate themselves and 
also to attract students who desire such a 
place to live. Very few traditions of a posi- 
tive nature were established in B. On the 
contrary, in the absence of dynamic leader- 
ship, negative traditions and attitudes built 
up. These persisted and hindered the de- 
velopment of that living group in spite of 
repeated attempts to change them during 
the past three years. A specific incident can 
be cited to give point to this comparison. 

A group of Christmas carolers sang to 
each hall from outside recently. At B there 
were lots of wolf whistles and “smart” re- 
marks directed at the girls of the group. At 
A the atmosphere was very different. Only 
one or two students there attempted any 
such action and, significantly, were quickly 
and effectively told to “pipe down” by other 
members of the house. Here was group 
self-discipline! The residents of A were re- 
sponding to a tradition of courtesy and of 
doing nothing that would reflect negatively 
on their hall. The offenders in B, follow- 
ing a tradition of non-conformity and so- 
called independence, had developed no feel- 
ing of responsibility to the good name of 
their group. Nor had a tradition of intra- 
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group disciplining developed which would 
give the other students who were concerned 
by this unseemly action the necessary group 
sanction to correct the offenders. Many 
living groups, while not unwilling to deal 
with the more serious and tangible breaches 
of rules and those obvious actions against 
the will of the group, still have not achieved 
that state of discipline which demands the 
acceptance of self-imposed restrictions for 
the good of the group. 
Responsibility or Discipline 

Acceptance of responsibility by students 
for self-direction and the establishment of 
traditions conducive to good discipline can 
best be promoted by giving immediate re- 
sponsibility for discipline to the living 
group. All violations of college regulations 
should be referred for initial action to the 
student government of the residence hall in 
which the offender lives. Students are 
quick to sense whether they are trusted for 
responsible decisions or whether they are 
just play acting. 


Democratic Supervision 


This principle does not prescribe abdica- 
tion of administrative and faculty interest 
or responsibilities, but it shifts their role 
from authoritarian control to democratic 
supervision of situations that should eventu- 
ate in profitable, educational experience 
for the student. It is self-evident but often 
overlooked by college authorities that the 
most satisfactory solutions to disciplinary 
problems are those formulated in confer- 
ence with the students concerned. When 
the living group is made a responsible part- 
ner in handling its own disciplinary cases, 
much of the pull and haul between the ad- 
ministration and the students, which in it- 
self is the source of many problems of dis- 
cipline, is eliminated. 

The dean of students at a western uni- 
versity recently had an irate townsman call 
at his office. The boys in a residence hall 
located next door to his home had been 
setting off firecrackers late at night. Not 
one, not just a few, but whole volleys in- 
side and outside the hall were exploded, he 
complained. The dean agreed that the boys 
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should know better and promised immedi- 
ate action. Forthwith, he sent a stern letter 
to the hall threatening drastic steps if the 
nuisance were not stopped at once. The 
firecrackers continued to pop without let- 
up. The dean was out ona limb. He had, 
in effect, challenged the boys to a duel—his 
authority against their will and ability to 
defy him—and the boys accepted the chal- 
lenge. Temperatures went up and a nasty 
situation developed. Considerable ill will 
and unwelcome publicity resulted. Further 
investigation revealed that the majority of 
students in the hall objected to the noise 
also, but were either carried along by the 
mass reaction to the dean's ultimatum, or 
felt no responsibility for correcting the 
offenders because the dean had taken over. 
The dean had missed the best means of 
dealing with this situation by not being 
aware that the most effective control of 
student behavior comes from within the 
student group. 

However, not all attempts by students to 
deal with their discipline problems are 
successful. Success is dependent upon more 
than just making the living group respon- 
sible for the behavior of its members. As 
has been indicated, it is partially dependent 
upon good traditions and a healthy social 
atmosphere. All these characteristics are 
dependent upon a reasonably well-organ- 
ized house government which has the re- 
spect of its house members. Part of this 
respect is gained when the college author- 
ities their confidence in the house 
government by giving it real powers and 
responsibilities. Another part is gained 
only when the student government 
something with these powers and responsi- 
bilities. It goes without saying that that 
which is done depends upon the attitude 
and the understanding with which the 
student government approaches its duties. 
Members of this governing body should 
be made aware of the significance of their 
position and the responsibility of their 
office. This awareness can be sharpened in 
both the and student officers 
through installation rites designed to em- 
phasize the importance of student govern- 
ment in group living. Even more impor- 
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tant, of course, is a definite training pro 
gram for the officers. This training, under 
the leadership of the head resident coun 
selor and the outgoing officers, should be 
designed to include parliamentary pro 
cedure, group leadership, and principles 
of discipline in college residence halls. 
Through such a training program, the 
head resident counselor should strive to 


enable student leaders to develop a stu- 
dent-personnel point of view. 


Definite Policies Called For 


These student leaders need 
stand that definite policies must be estab- 
lished and consistently followed, Part of 
these policies will, of course, already have 
been established through past house and 
college experience, but each succeeding class 
of students and each new house govern- 
ment needs to re-establish them in its own 
thinking. Each major policy and proce- 
dure should be reviewed with respect to its 
contribution to residence hall discipline (as 
broadly defined herein). ‘Those areas not 
adequately covered, and those needing re- 
vision should be put on the year’s agenda 
for study and action. It is particularly im 
portant that all students understand the 
necessity of consistency in the application 
of disciplinary measures. Probably no other 
single factor has a more deleterious effect 
upon good discipline than inconsistent poli 
Inconsistency breeds 


should 


to under 


cies and procedures. 
contempt and laxity. 
not be confused with rigidity nor with stand 
ardized punishments unremittingly meted 
out. Rather, it is primarily concerned with 
the fact that infractions should seldom be 
ignored. The action taken need not neces 
sarily be punishment—it might be an ane« 
dotal note in the counselor's files, a mild 
reminder by the appropriate person, or it 
may demand extensive counseling. How 
ever, attitudes conducive to flouting regu 
lations are nurtured when disciplinary ac 
Following 


Consistency 


tion is on a hit-and-miss basis. 
the theme of consistency, it might well be 
added that no threats or declarations should 
be made by the discipline committee that 


cannot be carried out. This practice can 
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send the prestige and effectiveness of a 
house government to low levels. 

The handling of disciplinary problems 
should be made a constructive 
experience for all concerned . .. the offender 


educational 


or offenders, the disciplinary body, and the 
entire living group. This principle is in- 
herent in much of what has already been 
said, but it merits re-emphasis. Each case 
should be considered in such a way 
increase skill and understanding in group 
dynamics and individual adjustment prob- 
lems. 

While all cases do not turn out as happily 
as the following example, it will help to 
illustrate how this principle can be achieved. 

Annette had not made much of an im- 
pression one way or another in her living 
group until she came home one evening 
staggering noisily through the goodnight 
crowd outside the door. Her intoxicated 
condition was obvious to all, and, of course, 


as to 


could not be ignored by those responsible 
for discipline. Many of the girls were for 
throwing the book at her because she had 
reflected adversely on the hall by her ac- 
tions. However, the discipline commit- 
tee, at the suggestion of the head resident 
counselor, decided to investigate rather care- 
fully before acting upon her case. Inquiry 
revealed that in spite of a very poor home 
background which included an alcoholic 
mother this was the first offense the girl had 
committed for a long time. Questioning 
showed that Annette was eager to be given 
chance, which the 
Further, as soon as opportunities 


a second committee 
granted. 
arose she was purposely given a position 
which entailed some responsibility and pres- 
tige. She was also encouraged to partici 
pate in some of the social activities in her 
hall. Such a disposition of her case proved 
to be a turning point for her. Not only 
was there no repetition of her first offense, 
but once she had found that others were 
concerned for her welfare and wanted her in 
their group, she developed rapidly into a 
stable, self-sufficient individual of whom any 
group could be proud. 


Objectivity Demanded 


Most cases contain real potentialities for 
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educational growth and __ self-discipline 
through democratic processes; and should, 
whenever possible, be utilized to these ends. 
In order to achieve these goals, objectivity 
must be maintained by the committee o 
council handling discipline problems. Per 
sonal feeling and biases toward the indi- 
vidual accused should not be allowed to 
influence the disposition of the case. What 
seems to be a tendency in new or untrained 
living-group disciplinary bodies was re- 
ported by a counselor in a women’s resi- 
dence hall. The girls on the discipline 
committee in this hall found themselves 
considering cases, not on their merits alone, 
but in terms of “What will she (the girl 
being considered) think of me if we de- 
cide to punish her What will her friends’ 
reactions be toward me?” Obviously, the 
stand taken by any of the individual mem- 
bers of the disciplinary body should not 
be disclosed, officially or unofficially. Fear 
of personal involvement with the individual 
in question creates a tendency to seek refuge 
in standardized punishments for specific 
violations. Many students feel that it is 
easier to be objective when the issue merely 
becomes a question of guilty or not guilty. 
Too much reliance on such a technique 
results not in an educative experience, but 
merely in the disposition of a disagreeable 
task in the easiest possible manner. In 
order to promote those factors contributing 
to discipline in its best sense, each case 
must be considered separately (within the 
framework of the principles set forth here- 
in). The disciplinary body should be aided 
by the head resident counselor in the under- 
standing and application of discipline in 
a manner conducive to good group morale 
and individual growth. 

It is important that all concerned with 
discipline in college residence halls recog- 
nize some of the special problems faced by 
students in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Problem behavior on this level is 
often the direct result of pressure and an 
inability to succeed in either academic or 
social pursuits. This does not condemn 
either of these goals as inimicable to student 
welfare, but it does point out that counsel- 
ing is more often needed than punishment. 
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When punishment is deemed necessary, 
it should be as mild and reasonable as pos- 
sible to start with. Further punishment, if 
deemed necessary, should proceed on a grad- 
uated scale. Unfair or severe punishment 
provokes rebellion and misunderstanding. 
Preferably, punishment should be a direct 
outgrowth of the act. As a case in point, 
several boys in a dormitory one evening had 
a water fight. The next morning the jani- 
tor complained to the head resident coun- 
selor that the water had ruined the floor 
wax. He demanded that something be 
done to the boys. The discipline commit- 
tee wisely decided that the best action was 
to require the offenders to rewax the floor. 
This was not a busy work punishment nor 
was it a punishment that destroyed respect 
for daily tasks and individual obligations. 
This punishment, however, brought home 
to the boys a better understanding of the 
effects of their action on the group, upon 
themselves, and on the house they lived in. 

Regardless of the decision of the house 
discipline committee, when disciplinary ac- 
tion involving penalty is taken, the rights 
of both the individual and the group must 
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be considered. Without question, the in 
dividual must have the right of appeal to 
a higher student-faculty authority, but the 
decision of the group should abide except 
in extenuating circumstances. A guiding 
principle in meting out punishment is that 
care should be taken to allow the individ- 
ual to maintain his sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

In summary then, it may be re-emphasized 
that there is little room in a good residence 
hall program for the consideration of dis- 
cipline as a negative process of preventing 
students from doing what they ought not. 
Discipline must be considered as a posi- 
tive educational process through which 
students are helped to become mature, self- 
controlled citizens—citizens whose actions 
are based upon enlightened understandings 
of how their actions influence the welfare 
of the group and how the welfare and ac- 
tions of the group influence the well being 
of the individual. Disciplinary measures 
ought always to help students to develop 
into well adjusted individuals, able to main- 
tain their individuality and at the same time 
adapt to the needs of the group. 


Courses in occupations now enroll more high school students than solid geometry 
or trigonometry or German or journalism or office practice or retailing or sales- 
manship and advertising or economic geography or consumer education. 


Occupations is taught in every state except Nevada. 


More than 5,000 


students are enrolied in occupations courses in California, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, Rhode Island, and Texas. 
150,000. 


Total enrollment for the United States exceeds 


Further details may be found in the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1948-1950 recently released by the U. S. Office of Education. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 





ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Robert Shaffer announced recently that 
the Executive Committee of APGA had 
asked Nancy Shivers to serve until July 1, 
1953, as Acting Executive Secretary of the 
\ssociation. Mrs. Shivers replaces Willa 
Norris who has accepted the position of 
Assistant Professor of Guidance and Coun- 
seling at Michigan State College. 

In announcing Miss Norris’ departure, 
Dr. Shaffer said, ““The Executive Committee 
extends its sincerest appreciation for Miss 
Norris’ fine work, and for her resourceful- 
ness and initiative in developing the many 
new procedures and practices required by 
the new Association. We congratulate her 
on her continued professional recognition 
and commend MSC for its good fortune in 
securing her services.” 





notes from 


NVGA Branches 





The New Jersey Guidance and Personnel 
\ssociation, meeting on November 7 at the 
Atlantic City Convention of NJEA, heard 
an address by Harry C. McKown, Editor 
of School Activities Magazine, on “Guid- 
ance, Curriculum, and Youth,” a discussion 
of progress and trends in the area of school 
work where subject-matter interests and 
pupil-development objectives come to- 
gether. The New York Vocational 
Guidance Association met on October 9 to 
hear Max F. Baer, President of NVGA, and 


The new Acting Executive Secretary, 
Nancy Shivers, has been with APGA and 
NVGA since 1948 as Assistant Editor of the 
JouRNAL. She holds the MA degree from 
Radcliffe College and the BA from the 
University of Alabama. Before coming to 
NVGA she held writing and editing posi- 
tions with an international organization, a 
university press, a newspaper, and a wire 
service. 

Sara Eden, who will fill the assistant edi- 
tor’s position until July 1, 1953, is a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma who has done graduate work at 
George Washington University. Mrs. Eden 
was until recently a summary writer for the 
National Production Authority and during 
the war held a research position with OSS. 





Donald E. Super, President of APGA, speak 
on “Our New Professional Alliance—What 
Can We Get, What Can We Give?” Mem- 
bers also considered the possibility of estab- 
lishing a local branch of APGA.... “Edu- 
cation and the Draft” was the theme of the 
Miami Valley Guidance Association's meet- 
ing on October 1. Members viewed two 
short films from the “Are You Ready for the 
Draft” series: “Your Plans” and “Starting 
Now,” and heard Lt. Col. R. E. Clouse, 
Executive Officer of the State Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters, discuss current aspects of 
the Selective Service Act and what it holds 
for those eligible. ... Guidance workshops 
were held at the University of Colorado and 
San Diego State College during the past 
summer. Leonard Miller of the U. S. OF- 
fice of Education conducted the Colorado 
workshop and spoke to the local Branch 0.1 
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implications of the new APGA and on 
present trends in guidance. Other Branch 
speakers included: William Seigle, Dean of 
Men, Washburn University, “How to Meas- 
ure Success on the Job or in the School”; 
Stanley Brown, University Colorado, 
“The Role of Guidance in Science Educa- 
tion”; Edwin Carr, University of Colorado, 
“Guidance and its Relation to a Social 
Studies Program.” Robert Carlsen, Francis 
Clark, and William Bronson also addressed 
the group. The San Diego workshop was 
directed by George A. Koester, Assistant 
Professor of Education, San Diego State Col- 
lege; Ralph Jensen, Director Child Study 
Services, Phoenix, Arizona, was the key- 
noter. Topics studied included: “Parent- 
Teacher Conferences in the Elementary 
Schools”; “Administration of a Guidance 
Program in Elementary Schools”; “Problems 
of the Exceptional Child”; “Group Guid- 
ance Practices”; and “A Better Understand- 
ing of the Development of Personality as 
an Aid to Counseling.” The sixth an- 
nual New England Regional Guidance Con- 
ference of NVGA, meeting October 2-4 at 
Portsmouth, N. H., saw a demonstration of 
field visit techniques with visits to the U. S. 
Naval Retraining Command (rehabilitation 
program) and the N. H. Technical Insti- 
tute, Portsmouth (postsecondary vocational 
training program). Members also heard 


ol 


Harold J. Mahoney, Director of Guidance 
Services, Connecticut, “Utilization of 
Fechniques in Guidance at the Various 
Levels of Organization”; and saw a demon- 
stration on “The Sociodrama” by J]. Wen 
dell Yeo, Dean of School Education, 
Boston University. Other demonstrations 
included: “Counseling” under the 
manship of Dugald Arbuckle, Boston Uni 
versity; “Presenting Occupational Informa 
tion” chaired by Mary Basso, Supervisor ol 
Guidance and Placement, Department of 
Public Schools, Providence, R. L.; “Elemen 
tary School Guidance Techniques” chaired 
by Thomas Ginn, Public Schools; 
“Effectiveness of Group Guidance as a Guid 
ance Procedure and the Psychological Im 
portance of the Methods Involved” under 
the chairmanship of Mary D. Basso; “Role 
Playing” chaired by B. Howard Peake, Ver- 
mont State Director of Guidance Services. 
Groups also discussed “How to Plan and 
Carry out Techniques of Research,” “Tech 
niques of Follow-Up Studies,” “Use of Films 
as a Guidance Procedure,” “Mental Hy 
giene Techniques,” and “Tours as a Guid- 
ance Procedure’—an evaluation the 
Portsmouth tours. A post conference day 
was devoted to a discussion of “Making 
Test Results Meaningful” under the leader- 
ship of Paul McIntyre, Head of Testing 
Service, University of New Hampshire 


on 


ol 


chair 


Boston 


of 








There's an APGA 


Convention 


chicago 


hope to see you there 














WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





W. HerMan Bett, former District Super- 
visor, Norfolk Regional Consultation Serv- 
ice, Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion, is now Supervisor of Guidance of the 
Portsmouth, Virginia, City Schools, 


Lye M. Spencer, President of Science Re- 
search Associates, has been elected Chairman 
of the Young Presidents’ Organization in 
Chicago. Membership in this group is open 
only to executives who, by the age of 39, 
have become presidents of firms with at 
least $1,000,000 annual sales. The organiza- 
tion numbers 428 company presidents across 
the country. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, former Dean of 
Bethany College and Associate Editor of 
Occupations, is now Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 


DWane R. Coxtins has received a year’s 
leave of absence from the University of 
Connecticut for the current year. He will 
assist in the development of a student per- 
program for Instituto Tecnico de 
Sao dos Campos, Sao 


sonnel 
Aeronautica, 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Jose 


Rosert S. Wacprop, formerly Dean of 
Students at Vanderbilt University, was ap- 
pointed Chict of the new Vocational Coun- 
seling program in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, effective July 1, 1952. 


Exits D. Tooker has been appointed Di 
rector of Guidance for the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, public schools. 


Mitprep G. Fox, who was Guidance 
Counselor at the Westfield, New Jersey, high 
school, is now the senior guidance consult- 


ant at Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Marie M. Doences is the new personnel 
ofhcer for secretarial and clerical employees 
of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Miss Doenges was formerly associate pet 
sonnel director of Antioch College. 


Rosert D. Acone, former Guidance 
Counselor, South Kortright & Stanford 
Central Schools, South Kortright & Stan- 
ford, New York, has accepted the position 
of Boys’ Counselor at the Union-Endicott 
High School, Endicott, New York. 


With the elevation of Rospert Hoppock 
to the “college of cardinals,” the division of 
advanced studies at the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, where his 
primary concern will be doctoral studies, 
VeLtMA Haypen became Chairman of the 
Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration, effective October 1, 1952. 


J. Myron Jonnson, formerly a vocational 
consultant on the staff of the Laboratory 
of Psychological Studies of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, has been promoted to the position 
of assistant director of the Laboratory. 


JosepH G. PHELAN, an assistant director, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology at the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. In addition to other duties, he will 
act as student counselor to the undergradu- 
ate body. 


Howarp C. Kiopp, formerly with the 
Psychology Department of Northwestern 
University, has been appointed Placement 
Director at Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Victoria L. Larson, who was Director 
of Guidance at the Lago Community High 
School, Lago Oil:& Transport Co. Ltd., 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, is now 
Freshman Consultant, Guidance Services, 
in the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Grorce W. Canrievp, Principal of Cen- 
tral High School in Ypsilanti, has received 
a part-time appointment to teach in the 
field of Guidance and Counseling at the 
Michigan State Normal College. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ “A Red Rose From Teacher” by John 
Kord Lagemann in the August Nation’s 
Business is also a red rose to the Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, public schools. This well-il- 
lustrated article, both pictorially and by 
anecdote, recounts how Superintendent 
George N. Wells and his staff “have gone 
a long way in solving a problem that’s be- 
come critical in most American communi- 
ties: How to close the gap between school 
and community and combine their re- 
sources to help youngsters discover and 
make the best use of whatever individual 
ability they happen to possess.” The sig- 
nificant part played by the program of 
guidance services under the direction of 
Emaline Kollman is also told. That it is 
fact, not fiction, is verified by this re- 
viewer who has had the privilege of seeing 
the Bloomington schools in action. 


@ The significance of the guidance service 
in advancing moral and spiritual values is 
made both implicit and explicit in The 
Local Association Considers Moral and 
Spiritual Values, Local Association Activi- 
ties Leaflet Number 15, obtainable from the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and AASA, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6. Practical plans for activities, in- 
cluding discussion questions, are presented. 


@ “Evaluating a Counseling Procedure” by 
Frank W. Miller is found in the September 
Journal of Educational Research in which 
an attempt is made both to evaluate the 
program of counseling offered by the Guid- 
ance Laboratory of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Education and to “assess 
the advantages and limitations of certain 
evaluative techniques.” Criteria, developed 
through conferences with other professional 
workers, were classified according to im- 
mediate and short-range effects of counsel- 
ing and the long-range effects of counseling. 
Results are reported and analyzed. 


@ Check the September Clearing House if 
you are concerned with adjustment as re- 
lated to social status and to acceptance by 
peers. In “Social Status and Adjustment in 
School,” Joel B. Montague reports on a 
questionnaire study covering seniors of ap- 
proximately half of the high schools in th« 
State of Washington. Status groups wer« 
determined by student responses to ques 
tions relative to the social status of their 
families, and the problem attacked was that 
of determining “whether a significant rela- 
tionship existed between the students’ ap 
praisal of their parents’ status in the com- 
munity and students’ responses to the se- 
lected items on the problem check list.” 
Among the numerous conclusions is found: 
“Not only was the lower-status group the 
most critical of the school, but it also ex 
hibited the most self-criticism.” In “School 
—Through the Eyes of the Under-chosen,” 
Onas Scandrette concludes that the under- 
chosen child feels that teachers are “un- 
friendly, unkind, and unfair” and recom- 
mends that teachers endeavor to show a 
special interest in the under-chosen, use 
sociometric techniques, and de-emphasize 
marks. 


@ The September School Review rings the 
bell again for guidance workers with four 
articles of interest and value to them. L. 
Ross Cummins and C. Winfield Scott, in 
“Philosophical Bases of Community Guid- 
ance Services,” review the literature of that 
subject in terms of auspices, services rend 
ered, clientele, professional staff, inter 
agency relationships and major persistent 
problems. They raise unanswered 
questions and comment: “The existence of 
so many unanswered questions in connec- 
tion with community guidance services sug 
gests that the field is a rich one for re- 
search.” A comprehensive bibliography is 
included. 

“What 


some 


the Eimtowners Think of the 
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Elmtown Study” by William C. Kvaraceus, 
in the same issue, should be read both by 
those who were somewhat critical of that 
study’s techniques and conclusions and 
those who accepted it as “gospel.” The 
author says that “The large bulk of the re- 
spondents . . . tended to deny or minimize 
the findings of the study and the value of 
the research and to reject the individual 
connected with the study.” After discuss- 
ing the implications in terms of how the 
techniques and aftermath might be im- 
proved, Kvaraceus concludes that “it may 
be that some communities must be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of scientific research.” 

“Stability of High-School Students’ In- 
terest in Science and Mathematics” “fails 
to substantiate claims that interest is likely 
to be a reliable predictor of talent in 
individuals.” Mallinson and Van Dragt, 
while detecting some stability of interest, 
point out that not justified in 
assuming that it will remain in the same 
rank. Students who are guided into science 
or into mathematics at Grade IX, or into 
curriculums emphasizing science or mathe- 
matics, may find themselves more interested 
in music, social science, or some other area 
of study at Grade XII. The guidance, 
therefore, may be chiefly ‘misguidance.’’ 
In the same issue, Percival W. Hutson offers 
“Selected References on Guidance” cover- 
ing the latter half of 1951 and the first half 
of 1952. 


“one Is 


ea A definition of culture “which makes 
clear certain of the inter-connections be 
tween learning theory and culture theory” 
is offered by Omar K. Moore and‘Donald J. 
Lewis in the September Psychological Re- 
view. The analysis grows out of an allega- 
tion by the authors that Personality and 
Psychotherapy by Dollard and Miller does 
not offer a definition adequate for the ex- 
ploration of interrelations between these 


two areas. 


# “The Development of an Equation for 
Identifying the Interests of Carpenters,” by 
Hendrik D. Mugaas and Ruport Hester is 
presented in the Autumn Educational and 


Psychological Measurement. Based on a 
study of workers in this building trade, 
this article suggests that “it is possible to 
secure a characteristic profile on the Kuder 
Preference Record and to develop a stable 
equation for identifying interests character- 
istic of carpenters.” 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


In the same issue, Robert Cobb Myers 
presents “Biographical Factors and Aca- 
demic Achievement: An Experimental In- 
vestigation.” The Applications for Ad- 
mission blank of an eastern women’s liberal 
arts college was found to contain seven items 
“which, if properly interpreted and scored, 
could add to the multiple correlation ol 
certain standard predictors with college 
academic achievement, as measured by 
freshman-year grade-point-average.” A scor- 
ing key was developed, based on the bio- 
graphical items, in which double weight is 
given those items found to be most highly 
statistically significant. Items used were 
religion, out-of-school social and civic ac- 
tivities, size of home town, county of resi- 
dence, nativity of parents, birth order of 
student, and high school offices held. 

“Assessment of the Social-Emotional Cli- 
mates Experienced By a Group of Seventh 
Graders as They Moved From Class to 
Class” is another contribution by John 
Withall. The differing psychological cli- 
mates encountered and the influence of the 
teacher therein are explored. 


@ The story of the white-collar worker in 
the Cleveland area is found in “The White- 
Collar Employee—He's Doing all Right” 
by James Black and Hubbard C. Capes in 
the September Personnel. In fact, these 
authors claim, the office worker is doing so 
well that union organization is making little 
headway. This is a detailed article replete 
with occupational information which should 
be interpreted in the light of the authors’ 
avowed purpose of making a point. Deryck 
Adamson writes in the same issue on “Selec- 
tion and Appraisal of Engineering Gradu- 
ates: A Case Study” for the purpose of 
showing how one company, contrary to the 
policy of many, follows a plan “for building 
up a stable engineering force through highly 
selective recruiting, and continuous ap- 
praisal during the initial period of em- 
ployment to determine how engineering 
trainees can best be developed.” 


@ A very realistic, if somewhat pessimistic, 
article on “The Limitations of Personnel 
Management” is that by W. H. Knowles in 
the September Personnel Journal. He ex- 
amines the divergent sets of values of man- 
agement and employees and asks for proof 
that the “human relations” approach in at- 
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tempting to build morale and personal de- 
velopment will bring satisfactory returns 
(profits) to the business. The gist: “Con- 
sequently, attempts by personnel depart- 
ments to assume the role of mediator be- 
tween employer and ee ey to be coun- 
selor and chaplain for la 

man for employees is doomed to failure. 
Recognizing that industrial conflict con- 
tains elements beyond the scope of per- 
sonnel management, it must stay within 
proved methods of personnel management. 
These methods are sound and useful, and 
can do much to minimize industrial unrest 
even though they are no panacea.” 


@ This reviewer would again express the 
hope that guidance workers are becoming 
acquainted with the many practical sug- 
gestions contained in the issues of Adult 
Leadership. The September issue includes 
“The Case of the Hidden Agenda” and 
“Working Toward Goals.” Most of these 
articles, while directed to the adult educa- 
tion worker, are applicable to younger 
groups. In addition, persons in positions of 
leadership in guidance and _ personnel 
should find this publication helpful in their 
efforts to strengthen their public relations 
and community coordination arms. “We 
All Know Why We're Here” is a case in 
point. It dramatizes a bungled attempt to 
organize a School Citizens Committee. 


@ News bulletins and newsletters of state- 
supervisors of guidance often contain con- 
sdenAe information of interest primarily 
to counselors in the states in which they are 
issued. Often, these newsletters contain re- 
prints from sources more easily available 
by other means for those located outside the 
states of issue. We're scanning them, how- 
ever, and have discovered that Raymond 
S. Orr, Wyoming Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, has a very convincing article on 
“Why Teach Occupational Information?” 
in his Guidance News Bulletin for Septem- 
ber. 


@ in “Spotlighting Vocations” in the Sep- 
tember Nation’s Schools, Everett Seaman 
examines the limitations of career days and 
tells why he thinks that a vocational club, 
rendering school-wide service, is a more 
promising activity on which to put one’s 
efforts. 
occupation eact. month, gathered all avail- 


,0r; or to be spokes-_ 


A club of 50 concentrated on one’ 
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able materials into an attractive display for 
all members of the school, and distributed 
the materials to classes, other schools, and 
especially interested students when the dis- 
plays were dismantled. This reviewer 
would appraise this as an unusual and ef- 
fective technique if care is taken to avoid 
the “booby traps” inherent in all spectacular 
one-shot efforts—especially that of failing 
to provide the many other services necessary 
to a well-rounded program of guidance serv 
ices. 


gw The October American Junior Red Cross 
Journal contains “Everything Starts With 
You” by Florence Kerigan which counselors 
and teachers might find useful if called to 
the attention of boys and girls. “You and 
friends” and “You and school life” are dis- 
cussed from the angle of the self-concept and 
self-responsibility. A check list of per- 
sonal problems, taken from Junior Life Ad 
justment Series’ “You and Your Problems” 
is also presented. 


@ “Social workers have suffered both from 
a true humility, which is the basis of any 
scientific attitude, and the inferiorities of a 
newcomer among the professions. We shall 
progress as a mature self-criticism replaces 
insecurity and false modesty.” Replace 
“social workers” with “guidance workers” 
and you are not too far away from asse1 ting 
a truth about our own profession. This and 
other evidences of commonality and similar 
basic interests and responsibilities are to be 
found in “The Role of Social Casework in 
Social Policy,” by Gordon Hamilton in the 
October Social Casework. He says: “These 
three principles—professional knowledge in 
use; ethical goals in method (in human 
events, means, and ends must be equally 
justified); and acceptance of the individ- 
ual’s right to be different—should guide 
the social worker's role in social action.” 
He also calls for “a stronger alliance among 
the social sciences, such as cultural anthro 
pology, social psychology, economic and 
political science. . . .” 

Ewan Clague writes in the same issue on 
“Economic Factors Affecting Family Liv 
ing” and examines such aspects as stability 
of income, living conditions and the world 
situation, all of which are pertinent to real- 
istic choices and adjustments.—CLARENce W. 
Faitor, College of Education, University of 
Colorado. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





Visual materials may serve evil purposes. 
Our newstands today are a disgrace with 
their heavy freight of pornography and 
their catering to carnal man rather than to 
intellectual and moral man. 

And some of our “general” journals 
spread multiple and dirty untruths and act 
sanctimoniously at the same time. The 
cult of castigation took over the June issue 
of The American Legion. It makes one 
want to vomit to see pictures of reputable 
educators put side by side with a picture 
of Hitler and Hess reviewing German 
youth. This is the smear by association de- 
vice developed as an unwholesome tech- 
nique by certain “immune” characters in 
our society. Just for the record, your re- 
viewer thinks that more of us in education 
should be aware that such attacks are de- 
signed not alone to blacken the character of 
individuals, but to discredit the whole of 
the American school system. 


@ Parent-teacher organizations and child 
study groups may find useful a catalogue 
of mental health motion pictures compiled 
by the National Institute of Mental Health. 
The publication describes 106 films under 
the categories: child and family; marriage; 
mental health and schools; mental health 
problems; and _ others. Titled Mental 
Health Motion Pictures—A Selected Guide, 
1952, the booklet is available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at $.30 a copy. 


# Kenneth Bowers, who has been reviewing 
the Emotions of Everyday Living series for 
us, contributes another of the series in the 
following review. 

Farewell to Childhood is a black and 
white sound motion picture twenty minutes 
in length. It is the fourth of the series 
sponsored by the Mental Health Board, 
which includes Steps of Age, Angry Boy, 
and Fears of Children. 


In Farewell to Childhood some of the 
problems of the teen-age girl are illustrated. 
Susan Stewart, in her natural attempts to 
grow toward independent adulthood, feels 
sure that her parents do not understand o1 
love her. But her high school counselor is 
her ideal, and with Susan's parents and the 
counselor working together, steps are made 
toward a better understanding on the part 
of both Susan and her parents. 

Groups intending to discuss the problems 
of teen-age girls should find the film an 
effective stimulant. The problems of pa- 
rental discipline, dating, and party going, 
and social approval among adolescents are 
well illustrated. A possible role of the 
counselor is also shown. The film is sym- 
pathetic to the conflicting interests of both 
the parents and the child, and while no 
rules for a successful relationship are set 
down, fundamental principles and general 
advice are offered to both. 

This film upholds the high standards of 
technical performance set by preceding 
films in this series. Picture, sound track, 
direction, and acting are of excellent 
quality. At times the script seems preachy, 
but it is simple and direct. Farewell to 
Childhood should be of value in generating 
and guiding discussion of parents, of teen- 
agers, and counselors and others whose work 
implies an understanding of adolescent be- 
havior. It is distributed by International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, and is available on a 
rental basis from the New York University 
Film Library. 


w A United Nations announcement indi- 
cates that a new documentary film about 
the work of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund is being 
released in I] languages to 71 countries 
throughout the world. 

The one-reel film is called The Children 
and shows how the Fund is helping Asia. 
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Latin America, Europe, and the Mediter- 
ranean ere adequate medical, nutri- 
tion, and child-care training services. 


m The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., issued in July, 1952, a 
new handbook on the planning of class- 
rooms for the effective use of audio-visual 
instructional materials. It is entitled 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio-visual 
Materials—No. I Classrooms. Irene Cypher 
is chairman of the handbook authors and 
this handbook was edited by Ann Hyer, in 
consultation with leading authorities. At 
$1.00 it is a good investment. 


e Drug Addiction, an Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica 20-minute black and white film, was 
made with the purpose of showing youth 
the evil of drug addiction. The film shows 
how youth can easily develop the drug 
habit. The sources of the drugs and how 
they affect the body are shown. Drugs are 
illustrated as irritants and depressives. 
Drawings and graphs depict the effect of 
drugs on the heart and brain. 

Drug addiction is described as a living 
death where nothing matters but satisfac- 
tion of the craving. The point is made that 
drugs enslave the body and soul and that 
victims get no pleasure out of their addic- 
tion. 

There is a good portrayal of how the 
drug habit is spread throughout the com- 
munity. Dealers persuade youngsters to try 
drugs and very soon these youngsters are 
“hooked.” 

The film shows one boy starting with 
marijuana and becoming a heroin addict. 
He is shown arriving in a courtroom, hospi- 
tal, and finally home again. The “cure” in 
the picture looks too easy. This could be 
quite misleading. 

In a summary, the commentator indicates 
that we need better facilities for treatment, 
improved laws, and cooperation on the part 
of young people to defeat drug traffic. The 
point is stressed that no one should ever 
experiment with drugs, since completely 
avoiding them is the only way to be sure 
of escaping enslavement. This film has pro- 
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voked a tremendous amount of discussion 
in the groups to which it has been shown. 


@ Alcoholism, an Encyclopedia Britannica 
20-minute black and white film, treats of 
the problems associated with the excessive 
use of alcohol. While pointing out that 
alcoholics are all different, the film uses the 
case study approach to depict an alcoholic. 
The film shows that alcoholism is often an 
escape from insecurity or from some other 
mental burden. It indicates that there is 
no easy way out of alcoholism, but that 
satisfaction can come out of conquering the 
evil. Several treatment stn are de- 
scribed. As with Drug Addiction the facts 
are correct—top consultants were called in 
to advise in the production of the films. 


s Two of the most popular films for use in 
classes in psychology, sociology, and counsel- 
ing are the two parts of the film Learning 
to Understand Children, produced by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, and running for 21 minutes 
each. 

Part I—A Diagnostic Approach is a case 
study of Ada Adams, an emotionally and 
socially maladjusted girl of 15. The film 
records the efforts of her teacher, Miss 
Brown, to help her. Diagnostic techniques, 
such as observation of the child's behavior, 
study of her previous records, personal in- 
terviews, home visits, and formulation of a 
hypothesis for remedial measures, are shown 
in some detail. The techniques apply to 
the diagnosis of difficulties of children in 
general. 

Part II—A Remedial Program is a con- 
tinuation of the case study of Ada Adams. 
Miss Brown develops a plan for remedial 
action which uses Ada’s interest in art as a 
means for improving Ada’s confidence and 
interest in her schoolwork, as well as for 
winning recognition by her schoolmates. 
The techniques illustrated in the film indi- 
cate the kind of remedial procedures that 
may be used in dealing with many types 
of maladjustments. 

The films are of excellent quality. They 
should be used together. They may be fol- 
lowed up by film-strip sequences and used 
to teach many excellent lessons.—-WILLIAM 
D. WILKINs. 








BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





THE NATURE OF NONDIRECTIVE GROUP 
PsYCHOTHERAPY—AN EXPERIMENTAL IN- 
VESTIGATION, by Leon Gorlow, Erasmus 
L. Hoch, Earl F. Telschow. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1952. 


CIENTISTS SEEKING objective evaluation of 

existing practices will welcome The Na 
ture of Nondirective Group Psychotherapy. 
It will serve as a helpful source book for 
those planning research in the area of group 
techniques. It will disappoint those per- 
sons who have been waiting for a book 
which might help them improve their skill 
in group therapy. 

The authors of this text have developed 
a rather different kind of book. They have 
set for themselves a carefully limited goal, 
that of reporting the results of three dis- 
sertations which employed the same body of 
data. This task they have done with sci- 
entific restraint and objectivity. 

The book is divided into seven chap 
ters. Each of the three authors has a chap 
ter describing his own study. Hoch ex- 
plores “The Nature of The Group Process 
in Nondirective Group Psychotherapy,” 
Gorlow describes “An Analysis of the Be- 
havior of Members as Therapists,” and 
lelschow reports on “An Analysis of The 
Role of The Leader.” The remaining 
chapters are devoted to describing the un- 
derlying philosophy of the studies, a review 
of the literature on group therapy, the gen- 
eral procedures employed, and a summary 
of the conclusions derived from the results. 

It is not unusual for a doctoral disserta- 
tion to serve as the basis for a book. When 
three studies are joined into one text the 
results depend upon the manner in which 
they are integrated. Gorlow, Hoch, and 
Telschow have created a book which hangs 
together. Its major weakness arises from 
the nature of its presentation. The detailed 
presentation of procedure employed to de- 


velop instruments, as well as the statistical 
tests utilized to evaluate the data, renders 
a service to those persons planning similar 
research. To the bulk of the potential 
readers seeking some help in finding opera- 
tional techniques they can employ on their 
jobs, the min&te reporting appropriate for 
dissertations obscures the results and makes 
for difficult reading. 

This book has devoted itself exclusively 
to group psychotherapy which was con- 
ducted in a non-directive manner. Al 
though the studies attempted to avoid con 
structs which were limited to any one coun- 
seling philosophy, the underlying hypothe 
ses stemmed trom the theories of Rogers, 
Snygg and Combs and others who have de 
scribed personality in phenomenological 
terms. 

The non-directive school is basically com- 
mitted to the idea that any changes in be- 
havior reflect changed perceptions by the 
person involved. Any change in behavior 
therefore demands that the self-concept 
(character structure?) of the individual is 
simultaneously being modified. 

With that as a framework Hoch’s in- 
terpretation of part of this data is of partic- 
ular interest. He states: “Thus, what one 
finds in non-directive group psychotherapy 
is apparently not a ‘reversal of form,’ that 
is, a profound alteration of character struc- 
ture, but rather a qualitative change of feel 
ing and attitude (as expressed in verbal 
symbols) within the confines of a given 
personality.” 

If we assume that his data warrant such 
an interpretation, the phenomenological 
and Gestalt heritage of nondirective ther- 
apy is in jeopardy. Hoch has followed this 
statement by throwing down the gauntlet 
to other types of group psychotherapy, sug- 
gesting a need for equivalent studies to de 
termine the contributions of other therapeu- 
tic techniques. All three men have pointed 
to areas demanding additional research 
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The rest is up to us.—WaALTeER M. Lirton, 
Assistant Professor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 





<> 


A SOcIoLoGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCA- 
TION, by L. A. Cook and E. F. Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 
514 pp. $4.50. 


HIS BOOK Is LisTED by the publishers as 
a revision of an earlier book by Dr. 
Cook entitled Community Backgrounds of 
Education. In reality however, it is a new 
book. The authors’ center of interest is not 
merely a sociological analysis of “what is.” 
A Sociological Approach to Education con- 
tributes to the group process approach to 
learning of and dealing with problems in 
human relations at every level of society. 
The book contains a wealth of case ma- 
terials accumulated through the years as the 
authors have worked with schools and com- 
munities which faced problems of one kind 
or another in human relations. How these 


actual problems were met and solved pro- 


vides rich material for study, discussion, and 
use of the cooperative principles and pro- 
cedures which they illustrate. 

Teaching aids in the form of supple- 
mentary readings, projects, and problems 
appear at the ends of chapters. 

The book is divided into five parts, a list- 
ing of which will give the prospective reader 
a picture of what this excellent book has 
in store for him. Part I is a discussion of 
the “Community Viewpoint and Approach.” 
Part II presents “The Community Frame of 
Life” by detailed analysis of the kinds of 
community patterns of living, such as those 
in hamlets, villages, towns, the small city, 
the larger urban community, and the great 
metropolis. Part III is concerned with com- 
munity, child, and school relationships. 
These are studied in terms of such topics 
as “School and Community Relations,” 
“Social Class in the School” and “Life- 
Centered Schooling.” Part IV_ presents 
“Ways of Working on School Problems.” 
Part V deals with “Improving Teacher 
Education” in the light of the community 
approach. 

The reviewer has found the book es- 
pecially useful and challenging in working 
with upperclassmen and graduate students 


who are anxious for “practical” as well as 
theoretical materials.—FLORENCE GREEN- 
HOE Rossins, Department of Sociology, The 
Ohio State University. 

>— 


OccuPpATIONAL INFORMATION, by C. L. 
Shartle. (Second Edition.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 448 pp. 


NE OF THE MOsT widely used guidance 

books during the past decade has been 
Shartle’s first edition of Occupational Infor- 
mation. It was a pioneer in an area of guid- 
ance for which there was a near vacuum of 
professional writing. This book is an en- 
larged and revised edition of the original 
publication. 

The first edition has been read by thou- 
sands of guidance workers, but for the 
few who may not be familiar with the book 
a brief comment seems desirable. 

The first edition is a volume devoted to 
the technical aspects of occupational in- 
formation. It discusses techniques of job 
analysis and methods of occupational classi- 
fication, contains a fine explanation of the 
use of the DOT and includes a thorough 
treatment of the relationships which exist 
among occupations. It is the opinion of 
the reviewer that this has been an indispen- 
sable volume for individuals in direct em- 
ployment positions or with closely allied 
jobs but has been of less value to the school 
guidance worker. 

Since the original volume has been so 
widely used, the reviewer has arbitrarily de- 
cided to comment on the changes contained 
in this revision rather than to analyze the 
book in its entirety. 

This edition has a number of sections 
which are new to the text. Some of them 
are completely new or are entire revisions 
of a section. Notable among these are: 
Revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles; 
1950 Census Classification of Occupations; 
Career Ladders in the Armed Services; 
North-Hatt Scale of Prestige Ratings of Oc- 
cupations; U. S. Employment Service and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Report; New 
York System for Filing; Occupational In- 
formation Materials. In addition to these 
changes, a number of minor revisions are 
to be noted, such as: new illustrations, new 
sources of information, a completed job 
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analysis report, community surveys, and 
occupational information developments in 
education. Brief mention is made of visual 
aids, use of community resources and a few 
pages are devoted to the follow-up study. 

The sections devoted to job classification 
and to the use of the DOT have been al- 
tered and improved. Without a doubt, 
this is the strongest aspect of the book. It 
is probably the most complete treatment of 
this phase of occupational information now 
available in the guidance literature. The 
contributions of these sections make it easy 
to recommend this book for the reference 
shelf of every counselor. 

A summary of the changes in this edition 
would seem to indicate that the author has 
brought his material up-to-date without 
adding significantly to the scope of the 
text. The major additions are supplemen- 
tal to the emphasis of the first edition, and 
the best sections of the first book have been 
strengthened. The table of contents lists 
a number of new areas which appear to 
change the emphasis of the revision. Such 
areas as follow-up, visual aids, abstracts, 
and community factors are typical topics 
which are noted but which receive cursory 
mention in the text. In addition, a large 
per cent of the increased number of pages 
is devoted to illustrations which add little 
to a changed emphasis of content. 

In conclusion, it is the reviewer's opinion 
that if the reader has found the first edi- 
tion quite satisfactory in scope, then he will 
be elated with the revision. If, on the other 
hand, the reader has been looking for a book 
which covers a wider area of information, 
then he must continue his search for the 
appropriate volume.—Dr Raymonp N. 
Hatcu, Head, Department of Guidance 
and Counselor Training, Michigan State 


College. 


THE PREPARATION AND TRAINING OF PUPIL 
PERSONNEL Workers, A Report of the 
State Committee on Credentials for Pupil 
Personnel Workers. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Bulletin XXI-5, April, 1952. 85 pp. 
Apply. 


Dee A MULTIPLICITY of 61 established 
credentials required in the California 
schools, none are in operation for either 
school social workers or counselors. The 
credential for the latter was declared illegal 
in 1941. This bulletin represents a co- 
operative approach to the problem under 
the educational leadership of the state De- 
partment of Education and through the use 
of analytical devices to determine present 
duties and responsibilities. The conclu- 
sions are in some ways unique and deserv- 
ing of careful study. 

The problem was attacked by four sub- 
committees representing welfare and at- 
tendance workers, school social workers, 
school counselors, and school psychologists 
and psychometrists. A research committee 
coordinated the methods of research and 
summarized the conclusions. 

A single credential for all four specialists 
who serve half time or more in pupil per- 
sonnel is recommended. Requirements for 
this credential are stated in terms of teach- 
ing experience and of training courses at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels up 
to the equivalent of the Masters degree, ex- 
cept for the psychologist for whom two 
graduate years of training is required. 

Despite his gratification over the approach 
and some aspects of the methods used in 
this study, this reviewer is less than en- 
thusiastic about some of the conclusions 
and recommendations. Important as it is 
to bring practitioners in personnel services 
into closer cooperative relations, one gets 
the feeling that the counselor has here been 
forced into a mold without adequate recog- 
nition of his central and unique contribu- 
tions. 

In spite of the conclusion by the subcom- 
mittee on counseling that the counselor is 
a generalist who works primarily with large 
numbers of normal children who require “a 
comparatively small amount of service,” the 
research committee characterizes all the 
specialists as primarily responsible for those 
with difficulties and disturbances. ‘Prob- 
lems are referred to the school counselor 
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primarily because of difficulties arising from 
relationships within the school, in the field 
of parent and teacher relationships, in prob- 
lems of programming, and in vocational 
guidance,” says the research committee. 

This, and the placing by implication of 
the psychologist at the apex of a hierarchy 
of specialists by requiring of him only, two 
years of graduate training, might have been 
avoided if more emphasis had been placed 
on the best utilization of these specialists 
rather than on the status quo. Moreover, 
had more than one level of certification 
been provided, the higher level could be for 
those in positions of leadership as well as 
service. Thus, the counselor would be 
recognized as an equal among specialists 
and, as a generalist best qualified to coor- 
dinate and supervise a program for all 
children, would have some opportunity to 
be considered for the position of leader- 
ship.—CLarence W. Faitor, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Colorado. 


<> 


SuccessFUL ADJUSTMENT IN COoLLece, by 
Chandler, Beamer, Williams, and Arm- 
strong. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 207 pp. 


} i STATED PURPOSE of this workbook- 
style volume is to assist college freshmen 
in (1) “assuming the duties and responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship,” and (2) 
“effecting adjustment to a new type of edu- 
cational institution.” This may be accom- 
plished by using this text in such courses 
as “orientation,” “social adjustment,” or 
“personality development.” 

On first glance one is impressed by the 
authors’ awareness of the need for a flexible 
“activity” approach and the rather com- 
plete coverage of student problem areas. 
There are numerous suggestions for group 
discussions, as well as a variety of forms for 
individual self-analysis. 

There is evidence, too, of a concern for 
the readability level of the college freshman, 
as well as for the style that appeals to this 
group. The content, generally, includes 
areas of interest to beginning college stu- 
dents, and is divided into seven parts: “Ad- 
justing to College”; “Acquiring the Basic 
Study Skills”; “Finding Your Place in Col- 
lege Social Life”; “Improving Your Per- 
sonality”; “Planning for Marriage”; “Mak- 
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ing a Wise Vocational Choice’; and “De- 
veloping a Sound Philosophy of Life.” 
These are divided into a total of twenty-six 
units for teaching purposes. Several parts 
are treated quite realistically; the section on 
basic study skills is perhaps the most out- 
standing. 

Several weaknesses tend to offset the good 
features listed. Chief among these is the 
very limited treatment, for discussion pur- 
poses, of some of the issues that reportedly 
plague freshman students, such as the pur- 
pose of general education, suggestions for 
educational planning, the merits of fra- 
ternity (or sorority) membership, proper 
use of campus resources, and preventive 
practices in mental health. Because of the 
large page size, the printing seems (and 
perhaps 1s) small, and the line length long, 
which might make for slow reading. Also, 
in a few cases, greater use could be made of 
topic headings or subtitles to break the 
monotony of a full page of type (p. 28, p. 
166), and make for easier student com- 
prehension. One might question the in- 
clusion in the bibliography of periodical 
references (apparently unselected), for only 
one part (IV) of the text. 
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In spite of these obvious omissions and 
format limitations, this book could be a 
welcome tool for both student and instruc- 
tor where an adaptable guide for class ac- 
tivity and discussion is desired.—Haro p F. 
CottTincHaM, Director of Guidance Train- 
ing, Florida State University. 


More Power To Your Minp: A Guide 
to More Effective Living, by G. Milton 
Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 180 pp. $2.50. 


i WOULD SEEM that the title of this small 
book is somewhat misleading. The sub- 
title, “A Guide to More Effective Living,” 
more adequately describes its content and 
scope. 

Dr. Smith devotes five short chapters to 
a discussion of individual needs and the re- 
lation between these needs, personality de- 
velopment, and satisfying living. The 
needs which he considers in detail are those 
for belonging, for achievement, for self- 
expression, and for mastery. Two chapters 
consider the consequences of inadequate 
satisfaction of these needs. These cons: 
quences are frustration, aggression, conflict, 
anxiety, and indecision. In each case the 
maladjustive behavior is described, often 
with case reports, possible courses are con- 
sidered, and rather specific suggestions for 
improvement are presented. 

The remaining six chapters concern a 
variety of factors which are vitally related 
to living effectively. One of the factors 
which Dr. Smith has chosen to elaborate 
on in chapter eight is the influence of learn- 
ing and habit. In this chapter he reviews 
learning theory with considerable emphasis 
on Gardner Murphy’s channeling or canal- 
ization concepts and concludes with what 
he calls three “new” principles of learning: 
the principle of common elements, the 
principle of active participation, and the 
principle of meaningful learning. 

The chapter on satisfaction in work, 
which would hold much interest for guid- 
ance workers, is brief and general. As an 
antidote for job dissatisfaction a six-step 
prescription is given. None of the six steps 
vary greatly from those given in other pop- 
ular psychologies. 
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A well-done chapter on sex and the needs 
of self and one on the family and effective 
living round out the book. 

In general this book presupposes no 
technical background, but clarifies and in- 
tegrates the psychological principles with 
which most readers are acquainted. It 
would have utility as a supplementary refer- 
ence for such courses as “psychology of ad- 
justment,” or “effective living.” Some of 
the cases described may be useful as illus- 
trating maladjustive mechanisms. Chap- 
ters or sections might be read by people who 
are undergoing counseling as part of coun- 
seling procedures and later discussed with 
the counselor. 

The book displays more evidences of 
scholarship than do most books in popular 
psychology. An effort is made to document 
accurately psychological theories, personali- 
ties, and data in the supplementary bibli- 
ography which contains fifty-nine refer- 
ences. The book is also thoroughly in- 
dexed.—LAwrReENCE B. BiuM, Assistant Di- 
rector, Student Personnel Services, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension 
Division. 
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Tue Pusiic Lisrarian, by Alice lL. Bryan 
(with a section on the education of li 
brarians by Robert D. Leigh). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
474 pp. $6.00. 


bi STUDY IS an inquiry into the basic 
issues and problems facing the publi 
library today. More than 3,000 public 
librarians submitted information which was 
organized into a clear and critical picture 
of current library personnel and personne! 
practice. A representative sampling of 60 
communities ranging from large metropoli 
tan centers to small rural villages deals with 
important problems concerning: the nature 
of library clientele; the administration and 
control of libraries; the role of government 
and institutional organizations in the pub 
lication and distribution of reading mate 
rials; the publishing trade; the production 
and distribution of educational film; the 
shortage of librarians and the training of 
librarians. 

The objectives of the inquiry were ac- 
cepted as a clarification of the librarian’s 
function: (1) to assemble, preserve, and ad 
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minister books and related educational 
materials in organized collections in order 
to promote, through guidance and stimula- 
tion, an enlightened citizenship and en- 
riched personal lives; (2) to serve the com- 
munity as a general center of reliable in- 
formation; (3) to provide opportunity and 
encouragement for children, young people, 
men, and women to educate themselves 
continuously. 

Ihe survey was conducted through visits, 
questionnaires, and interviews in order to 
obtain a reasonably representative and ac- 
curate picture of librarianship throughout 
the United States. This critical evaluation 
of today’s librarian, in terms of traditional 
library practice, and the recommendations 
for raising the level of the profession may do 
much to improve standards of service. Edu- 
cators will approve the vital trend toward 
a required general education as an impor- 
tant background for the professional train- 
ing. 

The summary and conclusion indicate 
that there is much to be desired in the 
present situation in regard to such factors 
as: the need for the public librarians to be- 
come a more clearly defined professional 
group; the need to lift the general level of 


salaries to a more adequate scale; the need 
to raise and enforce the standards requiring 
a collegiate and professional education in 
order to occupy a public library position; 
the need for more adequately organized 


and 
mode rn, 


supervised personnel in terms of 
scientific management; the need 
for an atmosphere of renewed vigor and 
freshness among the personnel to give self- 
confidence and aggressive leadership to the 
profession. 

\ program for the improvement of pub- 


FILING PLAN & BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of U. S. Government Publications and 
Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by witme Bennett. 
First edition called Michigan Plan 
@ Counselee finds information without help in this alpho- 
betical flelds-of-work file. Based on DOT... easy to file. 
Labels are printed in red for the 223 flelds of work & in 
blue for the 483 cross references. Use on any size folders. 
Complete $7.50 postpaid. 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co., Dept. A 


1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, Indiana 
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lic library personnel is proposed to include: 
the organization of larger units of public 
library service by consolidation and con- 
federation; a system of state financial aid; 
a strongly unified organization of profes- 
sional librarians; a state-administered pro- 
gram of compulsory certification; the classi- 
fication of all positions in public libraries 
according to scientific job analysis; and the 
accrediting by the proper authorities of 
library schools offering professional training 
of one year or more in a college program of 
five years beyond the secondary school. If 
such a program could be achieved the pres 
ent inadequacies of public library personnel 
would = gradually = disappear.—THELMA 
CampsBeELL, Librarian of the Holt Public 
Schools, Holt, Michigan. 


—_—_—_—__—— q> —— 
LEADERSHIP AND 


Hall Jennings. 
Green & Co., Inc., 1950. 


IsoLaTion, by Helen 
New York: Longmans, 
368 pp. $4.00. 


a contribution to sociometry.  Al- 
though Leadership and Isolation is labeled 
a second edition, it is more than a revision; 
it is an expansion. Part Four, devoted to 
an analysis of choice processes during lei- 
sure time, contributes new data. 

Although numerous articles and publi- 
cations have been issued discussing the 
various phases of the choice process, Helen 
Jennings and Gardner Murphy both indi- 
cate that one thing has been lacking: a 
systematic analysis of the process going on 
in the individual that causes him to reach 
out toward some people and reject others, 
of how extensively different individuals are 
in the kind and number of inter-personal 
relationships they make. The author of 
this book clearly describes why and how 
each individual earns his specific position 
in the sociometric pattern and what degree 
of stability this position has. 

The research for this study was done in 
the New York Training School for Girls, a 
closed community comprising more than 
100 individuals. The author defends her 
use of a closed community on the grounds 
that it allowed better controls for the re 
search she wished to do, and it seemed to 
her that the individuals as a group did not 
deviate too radically from the general popu 
lation. 


A Heven HAL Jennincs has made 
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The subjects were examined at intervals 
of eight months and were allowed to choose 
or reject as few or as many persons as they 
wished on the basis of four criteria: living, 
working, recreation or leisure, and study- 
ing. Samples of instructions used are in- 
cluded in the book. The book itself is 
divided into four parts: “Problem of Inter- 
Personal Choice,” “Emotional and Social 
Expansiveness,” “Nature of Emotional and 
Social Expansiveness,” and “Sociometric 
Differentiation of Groups.” The author's 
emphasis on emotional expansiveness, “the 
extent to which an individual chooses 
others,” and his social expansiveness, “the 
extent of his social contact range” were 
extremely interesting and informative. 

Summaries of appearances, personality 
behavior picture, reactions, and statements 
of sample isolates and leaders give interest- 
ing comparative studies of isolates as com- 
pared with leaders. 

Tables, graphs, new directions, a bibli- 
ography, and a glossary add considerably 
to the publication. While this book is far 
beyond novices in the field of sociometry, 
Helen Hall Jennings has made a definite 
contribution to research in this area. The 
second edition is well worth reading by 
those who enjoyed the first edition and by 
those who are interested in a systematic re- 
search study of the fundamental issues of 
the choice process.—VELMA HaybeN, Depart- 
ment of Guidance, New York University. 


—_<4> 7 


Tue Junior Crrizen Series, by William 
Clark Trow, Rosalind M. Zapf, and Harry 
C. McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. Approximately $.80 
each. 


HE SERIES is composed of six booklets. 
Revision was made of an earlier edition 
and the second edition was published in 


August, 1951. The series was designed for 
use at the Junior High School level. The 
vocabulary and content seem well adapted 
to meet the needs of youth in the eighth and 
ninth grades. The entire series as a unit, 
or any one of the series separately may serve 
as basic material for informal group discus- 
sions of common problems, or classwork in 
social living. 

Pages in each of the booklets are perfo- 
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rated so that they may be handed in to the 
teacher for individual appraisal. From the 
selected problems presented for group or in- 
dividual discussion, individual pupil prob- 
lems may be identified which could be more 
appropriately treated through individual 
counseling. 

The tithe and a summary statement of 
purpose for each booklet is presented: 

Looking Toward a Vocation attempts to 
make the junior high school student con 
scious in a realistic manner of the relation- 
ship of his present school experience to the 
world of work opportunities. 

Meeting Difficulties: This booklet aims 
to help pupils in their social adjustment and 
development of healthy mental attitudes 
The importance of this area of development 
at the junior high school level is empha 
sized by competent school administrators 
throughout the country. 

You and Your Friends: Problems of in- 
dividual personal adjustment are presented 
in this booklet. Self-awareness and emo- 
tional disturbances develop behavior pat 
terns which need group consideration, 
Talking about these problems under skill 
ful leadership relieves tensions which often 
prevent habit forming behavior difficulties. 

Recreation and Leisure: Junior high 
school youth need help in planning satis 
fying leisure activities. Delinquency is of 
ten the method of satisfying needs when di 
rection or planning is not understood. 
Hobbies may become avocational and pro 
vide income needed to supplement the vo- 
cational choice. 

Getting Acquainted with Your School: 
From elementary school to high school of- 
ten constitutes a step in a child's educational 
experience from which major adjustment 
problems arise. Pupil orientation should 
provide a feeling of belonging which pro- 
duces a satisfactory adjustment in working 
with the group in “their” school. 

Property: The purpose is to clarify and 
explain the judgments of society in ac- 
cepted ways of using and handling the 
property of others. The uses of public and 
private property in our culture are related 
to experiences of youth. Honesty and in- 
tegrity in buying, borrowing, and personal 
conduct in dealing with others through 
problems are presented for group discus- 
sion. 

The uniqueness of these problems for 
individual and group discussion seems to be 
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in their selection and presentation in six 
areas, each represented by a separate book- 
let which can be used as a series or in in- 
dividual group projects. 

These booklets are a valuable aid to 
teachers in developing class and homeroom 
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methods of identifying individual and 
group needs. Meeting the needs of today's 
youth in the junior high school years is a 
challenge to all teachers—B. Howarp 
PEAKE, State Supervisor of Guidance, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 





Publications 


...in brief 





School Information Sources for Educa- 
tional and Vocational Counselors. 8 pp. 
$.35. Job Getting Aids. 4 pp. $.25. Com- 
piled and published by Russell J. Fornwalt, 
Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Move- 
ment, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 53, 
New York. (Mimeographed.) 


A bibliography of information on American 
schools and colleges, the School Information Sources 
describes available publications under area and sub- 
ject headings. Job Getting Aids includes a bibli- 
ography of employment agency directories, gives 
descriptive material on various fields of employment, 
and lists publications on job-finding techniques 


A Standard List of Subject Headings in 
Industrial Relations. Prepared by the Sub 
Committee on Subject Headings, Committee 
of University Industrial Relations Librar 
Published by Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. (1952.) 95 pp. $2.50. 

This compilation of subject headings undertakes 
to clarify and standardize terminology used in cata- 
loging the rapidly growing amount of material in 
the field of industrial relations. Work includes 
explanatory notes for each main heading, a list 
of suggested subdivisions, suggested cross-references, 
a list of industries and occupations, and a list of 
the more important federal labor laws 


ians. 


Fact Sheet 
(Glamour). 
The 
Lexington 
York. 

The four last fact Job 
Department include Ways to Make Money at Home, 


from 
$05. 
Nast 


Avenue, 


the Job Department 
Copies available from 
Publications, Inc., 420 


New York 17, New 


Condé 


sheets from Glamour’s 


Trade and Professional Directories, Commercial 
Art, and Careers on the Campus. These sheets 
describe job opportunities in the various fields dis 
cussed, along with qualifications and requirements 
for the positions and probable salaries. The Trade 
and Professional Directories sheet lists directories 
available in more than 50 different fields of em 
ployment. 


Development of the Basic Rorschach 
Score Supplementary Monograph, by Char- 
lotte Buhler, D. Welty Lefever, Frances E. 
Kallstedt, and Horace M. Peak. 71 pp. 
$2.50. Copies available from Rorschach 
Standardization Studies, 1127 North Sweet- 
zer Avenue, Los Angeles 46, California. 


The monograph is made up of four separate 
studies: “Reliability and Validity Analyses of a 
New Sampling of Rorschach Cases Including Com- 
parisons with Previous Standardization Data,” “Ado 
lescent Rorschachs, A Summary of Frances Kall 
stedt’s Standardization Study,” “Group Rorschach 
Studies,” and “Abstract of a Pilot Study of the 
Popular Responses to the Rorschach Ink-Blot Test,” 
plus an appendix, the “Diagnostic Rorschach Sign 
List.” 


Occupational Books, an Annotated Bibli- 
ography, by Sarah Splaver. Washington: 
Biblio Press, 1952. 135 pp. $4.00. 


Analyzes recommended occupational books (in 
contrast to occupational pamphlets) published from 
1946 to 1951. Career novels as well as non-fiction 
occupational books appear in this bibliography 
Recommended books are listed first by title under 
job headings, then alphabetically by title in an 
annotated bibliography, which includes a descrip- 
tion of content and indication of presence of il- 
lustrations, glossaries and bibliographies. Volume 
also contains an authors index, a publishers index, 
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and suggestions for further reading including the 
names of periodicals which review current occu- 
pational literature. 


Military Status and Selective Service 
Classification of June, 1951, College Gradu- 
ates, Information Bulletin No. 4, issued by 
the Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, National Scientific Register, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 25 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


This study represents a preliminary examination 
of data obtained from a subsample of 12,241 male 
graduates whose questionnaires were first received 
in the more comprehensive “Survey of June 1951 
College Graduates” being conducted at the geome 
time by the National Scientific Register. eports 
on present occupational status, selective service 
classification and military status of the sample 
studied, and includes breakdowns by areas of col- 
lege specialization and by type of employment. 
Brief definitions of Selective Service classifications 
are included. 


Career Reprints from Seventeen, available 
from Reader Service Department, Seven- 
teen, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 16 reprints, $.10 each, offered 
to guidance organizations and personnel at 
$.25 for three or $1.25 for the set. 


These jobs and career features reprints include 
Airline Hostess—capsule quiz for the potential 
stewardess; Art as a Living—the fascinating field of 
graphic art; Career for Hands . and Hearts— 
occupational therapy; Careers Behind the Camera— 
exploring the photographic field; College on a 
Lean Bankbook—scholarships and loan funds; De- 
signs for a Job—behind-the-scenes in fashion de- 
signing; 1 Want to Work on a Magazine— what you 
need besides a “yen”; Jt’s Time to Plan your 
Summer-—vacation jobs and/or fun; Labs and 
Lasses—laboratory technology for your scientific 
mind; Living on Air—radio careers for the gifted 
and courageous; Medicine Is Hard to Take—women 
in medicine: hard work, exciting; Music as a Career 
—can you make your living? Nurse .. . Someone 
Needs You—there are never enough nurses; Rising 
in Retailing—retail store tour; Take a New Look 
at Libraries—special libraries; What it Takes to be 
a Model—glamour job? hard work! 


National & 


International Employment 
Handbook for Specialized Personnel, by 


Angel. World Trade Academy 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
102 pp. $3.00. (Mimeo- 


Juvenal L. 
Press, Inc., 
cago, Illinois. 
graphed.) 
Offers information and advice on such topics as 
how to find vacancies, how to prepare a résumé, 
how to write letters of application, preparation for 
interviews, where to look for vacancies in official 


and semiofficial organizations, in nonprofit organiza- 
tions with national and international connections, 
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and in private industry with possibilities for foreign 
assignments. Lists employment agencies in leading 
American cities, directories of government agencies 
and officials, foreign Chambers of Commerce in 
the U. S., educational and teaching organizations 
social and welfare organizations, and industrial 
concerns, with emphasis on those employing bi 
lingual personnel. 


Looking Ahead to Teaching. Prepared 
for the Division of Higher Education, New 
York State Education Department, by the 
Bureau of Guidance, under the supervision 
of Bruce E. Shear, Acting Chief of the 
Bureau. Distribution outside of New York 
State is limited to one copy for each school 
system. 

This attractive pictorial brochure describes the 
many advantages of the teaching profession. In 
cludes lively presentation of teacher-training op 
portunities in the state, using cartoons and many 
photographs of actual scenes trom teacher-training 
institutions. 


Recreation Leadership, by Walter L 
Stone, Professor of Sociology, Hanover Col 
lege, Indiana, and Charles G. Stone, Di 
rector of Recreation, Williston, North 
Dakota. New York: The William-Fred 
erick Press. (1952.) 79 pp. $2.00. 

This manual of the skills of leadership in the use 
of leisure time outlines the authors’ views on 
philosophy, development, and program planning 
for the training of volunteer and professional recre 
ation leaders. 


Careers in Service ... to the Handicapped 
Prepared by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
(1952.) 53 pp. $.50. 

This readable illustrated booklet discusses four 
fields of work which are devoted primarily to 
services for handicapped children and adults. These 
are occupational therapy, — therapy, special 
education, and speech and hearing therapy. All 
are fields in which personnel shortages exist and 
are likely to exist for years to come, and all are 
fields for which specialized post-high school training 
is necessary. The pamphlet includes information 
on duties performed, need for workers, qualifications 
and training required, salaries and working condi 
tions, places of employment, and approved train 
ing facilities. An additional section is devoted to 
placement services ol various professional organiza 
tions. 


Building Happy Useful Lives for the 
Handicapped. Published by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


In the mogstuary field, a career shortage of trained men and vechnicians has 
come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 


seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 


training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for 


trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 
to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 
them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional 
courses into a program that has been approved by all the States having 
college prerequisites. All the courses in the general or cultural education 
are designed primarily to integrate with the needs of the student in his 
special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary Education while 
losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year program. 
All students are given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 


students of the University. 


For full information, write Dept. Oc. 
. 


The ECKELS COLLEGE 
of MORTUARY SCIENCE 


231 N. 16th STREET * PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIli- 
120 pp. $1.25. 

A record of the proceedings of the 1950 annual 
convention of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, this volume ee on work 
a done in the rehabilitation of the nation’s 
handicapped. The viewpoints of doctors, physical, 


nois. 


—— and speech therapists, —- 


employment counselors, educators, and parents are 
included. Such categories of crippling as amputa- 
tions, cerebral palsy, cleft palate, and other ortho- 
pedic crippling conditions are discussed. 


RCA Scholarships and Fellowships. Free 
copies available from Radio Corporation of 
America, Department of Information, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
15 pp. (1952.) 

This illustrated booklet outlines the objective, 
history, and present scope of RCA’s program to 


assist undergraduate and graduate students majoring 
in fields of study related to electronics. 


Can I Be an Engineer? Free copies avail- 
able from the Department of Public Rela- 
tions, General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


This cleverly illustrated pamphlet, directed to 
the high school level, explains the importance of 
engineering in modern society and outlines the 
various engineering fields, listing typical jobs. In 
addition, the booklet discusses interests and activities 
which indicate engineering aptitude and suggests 
high school subjects which would provide a firm 
foundation for engineering college. 


Employment Outlook in Electronics 
Manufacturing. Bulletin No. 1072 pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with the Veterans Administration. 30 pp. 
$.25. Copies available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


This report is one of a series based on studies 
conducted in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Occu- 
pational Outlook Service describing the nation’s 
needs for trained workers in each major industry 
and occupation under the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. Gives a general description of the electronics 
industry and a brief explanation of how electronic 
products are made, outlines different types of 
electronics workers and discusses working conditions 
and earnings under such headings as past trends 
in employment, changes in technology, the impact 
of delemn production, and seasonal and cyclical 
variations. Briefly covers the outlook in individual 
occupations in the field and includes advice on how 
to enter the industry. Contains a bibliography of 
the occupational publications of BLS. 


Manpower Resources in Chemistry, 1951; 
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Basketball... . Volleyball 
Soccer ... . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis. . Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


1 





n 
Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here's a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes in the gym or on the grounds. It of- 
fers a coordinated selection of 215 tested, 
competitive athletic skills games for improv- 
ing pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. The book 
makes scoring games of the skills themselves. 
And there's a chapter of graduated skills 
games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teach- 
ing an athletic skills program are developed 
in terms of accepted educational principles 
And instead of calling for more money for 
athletic equipment, this book throughout is 
full of information on ways and means of 
providing equipment at little cost . . . or no 
cost whatever. Order a copy today for 10- 
day free examination. 


Net professional price $2.20 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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USE THESE 





3 GUIDANCE FILMSTRIPS 


that help your students understand 


@ mental abilities 
® problem-solving 


@ interests— 


YOU AND YOUR MENTAL ABILITIES (25az2z22) 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


what they mean in school and life 


$3.50 


(25A23!1) 3.50 


DISCOVERING YOUR REAL INTERESTS (@sa230) 3.50 


35 mm, 55 frames 


all $ at a special savings—only $10.00 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 47 W. Grand, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Manpower Resources in Physics, 1951; and 
Manpower Resources in Chemical Engi- 
neering, 1951. Information Bulletins Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, National Sci- 
entific Register, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Mimeographed.) 


These Bulletins represent a release of data about 
scientific manpower developed in the course of 
analysis of materials to be published in final form 
in the Register’s Scientific Manpower Series. They 
contain information on the fields of specialization, 
age, military status, educational background, fields 
of employment, functions performed, and profes- 
sional income of the members of these professions. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
Compiled and published by Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
(1952.) Fifth Edition. 194 pp. $1.00. 

Offers bibliography of educational materials, 
consisting primarily of pamphlets and posters, on 
a wide variety of subjects. Lists publications cost- 
ing, with few exceptions, no more than $.50. Con- 
tains subject index and information on source 
and price. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Fourth Edition. (1952.) Compiled and 
edited by Mary F. Horkheimer and John 
W. Diffor. Published by Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 172 pp. 
$4.00. 


Offers information on free educational and in- 
formational slidefilms available from industrial, 
government, and mange organizations, Con- 
tains titles of slidefilms, type of slidefilms, whether 
sound or silent, and annotations including terms 
and conditions of loans and names and addresses of 
agencies. Indexed by title, source, subject classifi- 
cation, and subject by topics. The indexes are in 
color for quick reference. 


Your Opportunities in Science. Free 


copies available from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York, New York. (1952.) 32 pp. 

\ description of present-day opportunities in sci- 
ence, this pamphlet is presented in a form designed 
to be read by high school and college students. 
Gives short summaries of the qualifications and 
work of a variety of scientific positions. The oc- 
cupations described are research director, funda- 
mental research scientist, development scientist, 
laboratory assistant, technical salesman, production 
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engineer, technical writer, technical librarian, patent 
attorney, and teacher. 


Something Can Be Done About Chronic 
Illness, by Herbert Yahraes, The Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 176. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 32 pp. $.25. 


Outlining a program for dealing with the prob- 
lem of chronic disease, this pamphlet emphasizes 
the need for mass screening techniques for the early 
detection of chronic illnesses and suggests that some 
kind of special organization of services for the 
chronically ill seems to be called for. Explains 
the work of the Commission on Chronic Illness in 
its endeavor to modify the prevalent attitude that 
chronic illness is hopeless, to aid in developing a 
program designed as far as possible to prevent 
chronic disease, to minimize its disabling effects and 
restore its victims to a socially useful and eco- 
nomically productive place in the community. 


Preparing Tomorrow's Nurses, by Eliza 
beth Ogg. The National League for Nurs- 
ing. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 185. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 32 pp. 
$.25. 


This pamphlet presents information about nurs- 
ing service and education today, asks provocative 
questions about education for both professional and 
practical nursing, indicates some of the shortcom- 
ings in the preparation of the present-day nurse, 
and suggests what the nursing profession and the 
public can do together to help correct these short- 
comings. It also traces the Rasen of schools of 
nursing in the United States and describes the en- 
larging scope and increasing complexity of nurs 
ing and the changing patterns of nursing services 


The Fine Artist. In two parts, “Learn- 
ing,”” by Anen Carter Ely; and “Earning,” 
by Verna Small. Reprint from Made. 
moiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. (1952.) 6 pp. $.10. 


This illustrated leaflet discusses the op 
for studying painting and sculpture an 


rtunities 
describes 
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the growth of possibilities for learning art tech 
niques in liberal arts colleges. Presents the earn 
ing experiences of a number of young artists and 
outlines sources of income using art skills, includ 
ing scene designing and painting, industrial design 
ing, commercial art and teaching. 


How to Be a Fashion Model, by Donna 
Louise Hoffer. Published by the author 
Copies available from P.O. Box 709, Holly 
wood, California. 60 pp. $2.50. 


Tips on personal appearance applicable to all 
women are combined with practical suggestions to 
those interested in becoming professional models 
in this illustrated volume. 


This Is Vocational Education . . . in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Published by the 
Board of Education of the City of Chicago 
with a foreword by Hobart H. Sommers, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Vo 
cational Education. 43 pp. No price 
listed. 


Outlines in text and illustrations how a broad 
program of practical and related activities can be 
develo without discounting the values of gen 
eral education. Proposes that vocational education 
should prepare young people to earn a living and to 
live full lives as well-rounded citizens, and shows 
how the youth of ays may prepare for the 
vocations or trades, for industry or business, or for 
specialized college programs. This brochure also 
attempts to answer such questions as: What is the 
difference between a general high school and a 
vocational high school? Wherein do the offerings 
differ in the vocational and the technical high 
schools? What is a continuation school? What is 
the relationship of a trade school to management 
and labor? 


Linda Kent, Student Nurse, by Dorothy 
Deming, R.N. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1952. 274 pp. $2.50. 

As a high school student, Linda Kent wondered 
whether she should become a professional nurse 
How she tested her interest in nursing by aide serv 
ice in her home town hospital, then went on to 
a collegiate school of nursing, with its joys and 
sorrows, its fun and friendships, and its serious 
challenges, is the story told in this volume 
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Merry Christmas 
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a statement of policy .. . 





THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 
successor to Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal, is a pro- 
fessional periodical designed to meet the needs of the members of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, and others interested 
in the field. 


It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in education, 
vocational guidance agencies, industry, business, government, social 
agencies, and service organizations to do their work better. 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL attempts to: 


. Represent both the unity and breadth of the personnel and 
guidance movement. 

2. Examine, report, and foster good personnel and guidance prac- 
tices in the entire field. 

. Assist the various branches of the association to promote their 
programs by discussion of materials, problems, and accomplish- 
ments relating to personnel and guidance. 

Keep its readers informed about major trends in the training 
and professional growth of personnel and guidance workers. 

5. Report selected research studies in the field, particularly those 
which give promise of practical application. 

). Present news about people and events in the field. 

. Describe materials in other journals, books, and audio-visual 
media pertinent to the field. 

. Serve as a medium for the interchange of ideas and for the ex- 
ploration of new areas in personnel and guidance. 


The Journal welcomes description of what guidance workers 
are doing on the job. It invites people active in the field to con- 
tribute to its pages. It succeeds a periodical with a history of service, 
and it hopes to continue to merit the distinction of being a uséful, 
practical and thoroughly read Journal. 
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